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() Pleasant Home of a Successfal Farmer in Monroe County, NY 


i This cheerful looking farmhouse is the home of J. W. Hallauer, Monroe Co, N Y. He came to this country from 
(" Switzerland in ’48, and began farming in ’63, at the age Of 24. With plenty of pluck and energy, but no money, he 
i bought a farm and paid for it out of his earnings. It is well planted with fruit, especially apples. The barns and other 
i buildings are arranged with a view of convenience, and are well watered. During the early days of his farming opera- 

' tions, Mr Hallauer established an evaporator for his apples. He was successful in this enterprise, and now has 12 
( ) establishments for evaporating apples in New York, three in Missouri, one in Michigan, and one in Canada. He ships 
( ) the greater portion of his dried products to Germany.. He has recently opened a cannery in his home town, where he 
j employs 50 to 75 persons regularly during the season, putting up fruits of all kinds, including some vegetables. 
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Successful Methods in Potato Culture. 


OSCAR R. WIDMER, LEWIS CO, N Y. 





Four years ago I conceived the idea that 
Wwe were wasting land and energy growing 
what potatoes a medium-sized family used 
during a year, and made up my mind to 
test my theory. I decreased the size of my 
potato patch from over an acre to a meas- 
ured %-acre, and harvested that season 120 
bu. The next year I tried level culture and 
dug from a patch of the same area 183 bu 
good sized tubers. The year following, and 
a very poor season, the yield on 5%-acre was 
128 bu. Last year from %- 


For Week Ending April 13, 1903 


root growth. If I had one I should use a 
weeder for the last harrowing. 

The cultivator is used every few days, 
deep at first and shallow as the plants 
grow and the roots spread. When the tops 
begin to cover the ground I run through 
the rows with a hiller and hill slightly: 
This I think makes digging easier and 
avoids the possibility of any potatoes.grow- 
ing above the surface and becoming green. 
When the bugs make their appearance, 
paris green is applied dry, with a bellows, 
while the tops are damp with dew or rain. 
Have never been troubled with the blight. 





acre 217 bu of marketable 
tubers were harvested. 

First, I select my 
ground, green sward, 
which should be _ 1oose, 
mellow and rather in- 
clined to be dry. I plow 
as deep as possible, usu- 
ally from 7 to 9 inches, 
care being taken not to 
turn up too much “wild” 
or subsoil. If plowing is 
done in the fall, the sod 
will be well settled and 
will not turn up when 
harrowed. If plowed in 
the spring the ground 
should be _ rolled before 
harrowing to firm the fur- 
rows. Last year, al- 
though half my piece was 
plowed in the fall, and 
the remainder in the 
spring, I could see no dif- 
ference in the yield. The 
average was 5 bu to the 
row over the entire piece, 

Barnyard manure is 
applied at the rate of 
about 15 loads per acre, 
spread as even as possi- 
ble. The ground is har- 
rowed until fine and mel- 
low. I use a spading har- 
row, followed by a spring- 
tooth harrow. The field 
is marked in rows 2 ft 10 
in apart. The rows are . 
furrowed out with corn 
plow or hiller about 4 or 
5 in deep. I prefer a 
horse hoe, as the rear hoe 
loosens the soil in the bot- 
tom of the ditch. A com- 
mercial fertilizer with a 
large percent of potash is 
applied, a handful in a 
hill, spread well in the 
bottom of ditch, using 
about 800 Ibs per acre. 

I select for seed, at dig- 
ging time, large, smooth, 
well-ripened tubers. 
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the production of good crops of first-class 
onions. Such land should have been 
packed with manure for some years pre- 
vious to sowing onions, for manure makes 
the land rich in plant food as well as well 
supplied with humus and organic matter, 
rendering it loose, porous and capable of 
storing and holding much water. We don’t 
like new land for onions. We want old 
well-tilled and well-fertilized soil. Then 
any ordinary season we can get a good 
crop. Wood ashes are fine onion manure, 
when applied at the rate of two to four 
tons per acre. 
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Naturally since onion 

















These are cut into pieces 
having two, three or four 
eyes, being careful to 
have a good-sized piece of * 

potato to nourish the young sprout until 
the roots begin drawing their nourishment 
from the soil. The fertilizer first having 
been spread, the potatoes are dropped, one 
.piece in a hill, about 2 ft apart and cov- 
ered with a hoe. A week after planting. the 
field is harrowed. This covers the potato 
deeper, and fills the ditches. Just as the 
young plants begin to break the ground, 
which should be in about two weeks from 
planting, the piece is again harrowed. The 
last harrowing kills practically all the 
weeds and checks the top and promotes 


ACFALFA PLANT SIX YEARS OLD---See Page 533 


I find very little, if any, hand hoeing is 
necessary, and the land is increased in pro- 
ductiveness. 





Growing Onions from Seed. 


M. SUMNER PERKINS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The largest crops of onions are grown 
upon moist land rich in vegetable matter. 
Soil containing much muck or peat gives big 
crops of large, coarse onions that are poor 
in quality and bad keepers. A good, rich, 
sandy loam offers the best conditions for 


seed is small, the 
soil should be finely 
worked and tilled  be- 
fore sowing the crop. 
The best growers 
often plow twice, first 


crosswise of field. The 
plow is followed by the 
harrow, first the disk or 
cutaway and later with 
smoothing harrow, the 
ground being finally fin- 
ished by alternate use of 
smoothing harrow and 
roller. or drag which 
breaks even the smaller 
lumps and prepares a 
splendid seed bed. Seed 
is sown by drill, making 
the rows as straight as 
possible and about 12 in 
apart. 

As onions and celery 
require the same soil and 
careful tillage, it is a 
good plan to sow every, 


ery. Give both celery and 
onions the same _ care 
through the season. Then 
after the onions have 
been gathered, opportu- 
nity is offered to bank up 
and bleach the celery. The 
greatest expense in grow- 
ing onions consists in the 
necessary and long con- 
tinued hand weeding. No 
machine can do this work. 
The grower must collect 
a gang of boys and men, 
and buckle down to~ the 
work, 

Some seasons. favor 
weeds more than others, 
so this expense varies; 
but it is always wise to 
keep onion ground per- 
sistently clean and never 
allow weeds to seed. This 
practice renders the care 
of the crop less laborious 
in succeeding years. It is 
likewise necessary to 
work the ground well- 
nigh continuously with 
the wheel hoe to destroy the weeds as soon 
as sprouted and before they show above 
ground, and also for purpose of keeping a 
loose mulch of dry earth on top to conserve 
moisture and favor growth of crop. 


Slipshod methods will not avail. The 
matter of seed 1% of the highest importance 
and growers will usually pay almost amy 
price for first-class onion seed if they can 
feel sure about the quality. The trouble is 
that much Danvers onion seed produces too 
flat onions. What is wanted is the PR ovivesig 
round globe-shaped ‘bulbs, 


lengthwise and then . 


fifth or sixth row to cel-| 
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Growing Corn in the Northwest. 


ROBERT SHORE, MINNESOTA, 





When I first came to Minn, some 25 years 
ago, it was thought that we would never 
be able to raise corn here, and indeed, for 
a good many years it was anything but a 
paying crop. To-day, however, it is as 
profitable a crop as any that we grow, 
and it is steadily growing in favor. 

As to the best methods for raising a 
crop of coPn, experience teaches us that 
no fixed plan is best for all places alike. 
Farmers must follow those methods which 
experience shows to be the best in each 
particular section. With us, plowing for 
corn is done both in the fall and in the 
spring. Some favor fall plowing because 
the ground is more compact, and does not 
dry out so soon, but if the spring should 
happen to be dry and windy, there is dan- 
ger of the loose dirt’ being carried away by 
the wind. When plowed in the fall, we 
drag the ground thoroughly before plant- 
ing, which puts it in fine condition—loose 
and light, but as I said, the high winds 
will sometimes carry it away in clouds. 
The ground plowed in spring does not drift 
quite so badly. A good plan, I think, and 
one which I have followed myself and 
which is followed by many others, is to 
leave a part of the corn ground unplowed 
until spring. Then in the fall haul out all 
the manure available and scatter it over 
this land. During the winter haul out all 
the manure from the stables, and scatter 
it the same way. In the spring, before 
beginning to plow go over the land with a 
drag. That will distribute the manure 
evenly and it will plow under better and 
not be in the way when planting or culti- 
vating the corn. This ground will not only 
raise a good crop of corn, but will yield 
a fine crop of barley or wheat the year 
following. 

We plant any time after the first of May, 
though, as a rule, from the 10th to the 
15th is counted about the best time. We 
try to finish up not later than the 20th. 
It rarely happens here that corn is in- 
jured much by late frosts. Planting in 
hills is the common practice. We do no 
listing. The seed is covered about two 
inches deep. 

If the ground is likely to be weedy, we 
drag it thoroughly soon after planting, but 
whether weedy or not it is a good plan 
to drag it when the corn is just coming 
through the ground. We cultivate the corn 
never less than three times, and sometimes 
more than that. The last cultivation is 
given about July 1, just before haying be- 
gins. The yield is about 40 bu per acre, 
sometimes a little more, but oftener less. 





Cabbage Growing Without Transplanting. 


*c, L. ALLEN. 





It is a common practice with N E and 
other farmers to sow cabbage seed where 
the plants are to remain. This method is 
not only more expeditious, but the work 
ean and should always be done on a pleas- 
ant day. Any seed drill may be used for 
this purpose by stopping up most of the 
holes in the wheel, so that the seeds will 
drop as far apart as the plants should 
stand. This will leave but little thinning 
out to do, as there will not be more than 
two or three seeds dropped in a place. 

If, at the time of sowing, the ground is 
dry, it should be thoroughly rolled and 
made as fine as possible. After sowing, go 
over the rows with a roller to press the 
earth firmly around the seeds. It is al- 
ways better to sow the seed when the 
ground is dry, because it will pack too 
hard if rolled or tread when wet. Where 
the seed is sown in the rows where the 
plants are to remain, all manures must be 
thoroughly and evenly incorporated in the 
soil. Putting the manure in the drill, 
Whether it-be from the stable or in com- 
mercial form, is not to be recommended. 





of Cc. L. Allen’s 
Cauliflower and 


*From advance sheets 
book entitled “Cabbage, 


Allied Vegetables.” 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


On the contrary, put on broadcast and 
have it worked in deep. The cabbage, 
more than most other vegetables, requires 
to have its roots extend in all directions 
for the support of the plant. 








Best Methods of Cultivation. 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, NEW YORK. 





I am very much interested in the idea 
that deep cultivation of trees is very inju- 
rious to them. All stirring of the soil is 
in itself a benefit to a crop, but it is easy to 
disturb the roots of a plant or tree if the 
plow or hoe goes down deep and so do it 
harm. I am sure that cultivators do not 
watch such things at all carefully as a 
rule, and so they may be destroying a 
great many small roots without knowing 
it. There is a great misapprehension 
among farmers as to the real thing accom- 
plished by cultivation, so that in many 
cases there would be very little of it done 
if it were not necessary to kill the weeds. 

Practically all of our commonest weeds 
are tap rooted and if allowed to get a good 
start must be torn out deep down to kill 
them. On the other hand, all of our gar- 
den vegetables and field crops are very 
shallow rooted, with the exception of root 
crops so that deep cultivation is injurious 
to them. The obvious way out of this di- 
lemma is to cultivate very shallow and 
often. Any weed from seed is killed by 
merely breaking it in two, if done before 
it gets past its first stage of growth, so that 
shallow cultivation answers every purpose. 
Let us plow unplanted soils deep, but cul- 
tivate the surface only. 





Planting Broom Corn Seed. 


Any rich soil capable of raising a good 
crop of Indian corn will answer for broom 
corn. It will not be profitable on thin land. 
If the ground designed for broom corn is 
not rich in plant food, supply this by lib- 
eral applications of farmyard manure. As 
broom corn requires a great deal of work, 
it is not wise to try to grow it on land that 
will not produce a large yield. Plow the 
ground early in spring to a depth of 5 to 7 
inches, depending somewhat upon the care 
of the soil. The deep, black prairie loams 
of the central west are the most desirable. 
Clay loams do fairly well. 

The preparation of the broom corn field 
is similar to that for ordinary Indian corn 
except that the ground must be in excel- 
lent condition. All the clods must be brok- 
en up, the upper layers of soil must be 
compacted and pulverized, so that the field 
is in the condition of a good garden. When 
this has been accomplished, the seed can 
be planted, provided the weather is warm 
enough. Being a sub-tropical plant, it is 
naturally feeble and when small is easily 
injured by cold weather, consequently in 
the latitude of central Ill it is not advisa- 
ble to plant it before the middle of May. 
Of course during a_very early season some 
fields may be planted before that date. If 
planted when the soil is cold, it will be 
weak and difficult to take care of. If the 
seeding is delayed until warm weather 
comes, growth is rapid and but little dif- 
ficulty is experienced in keeping down 
tweeds and producing a thrifty plant. 

The most profitable variety, all things 
considered, is the Tenn Evergreen. In some 
sections Dwarf is grown with profit. The 
yield of the Dwarf, however, is small and 
most growers prefer the Evergreen.. The 
seed is planted by means of the ordinary 
two horse corn planters. These are provided 
with attachments for this purpose, the de- 
sire being to secure a stalk of broom corn 
every three or four inches in the row. One 
man with a good team and planter can 
plant from 12 to 15 acres a day. If the 
seed is all good, and it should be, one 
bushel ‘will plant from 10 to 12 acres. 

The cultivation of broom corn is rather 
difficult in the early stages, as the plant is 
delicate. A few days before the plant ap- 
pears above the ground, go over the field 
with a weeder or a light smoothing harrow. 








Repeat this operation when the corn is two 
or three inches high. This will keep the 
surface soil in fine condition and check 
the growth of weeds. After that the corn 
can be cultivated with the ordinary corn 
cultivators, those with small shovels be- 
ing preferable. Keep down the weeds, keep 
the surface soil loose and continue cultivat- 
ing until the corn is too large for further 
working. 

The high price of broom corn last season 
has caused many farmers to take an in- 
terest in the crop, and there is danger of 
the industry being overdone. The demand 
for broom corn is comparatively limited. Up 
to date the greater portion of the world’s 
supply has been grown in Mo, Kan, Neb and 
Col. Farmers should go very slow in tak- 
ing up broom corn culture on a large scale, 
as it will undoubtedly be more profitable to 
raise Indian corn, provided the present 
prices for that grain continue. Advices 
from the broom corn section indicate that 
a large acreage is in contemplation. Furth- 
ermore, there is some inquiry concerning 
the best methods of culture from sections 
where broom corn has heretofore not been 
grown. If these new regions take up this 
crop it certainly will.be overdone. 


Plant Peas Thick and Deep. 


B. S. HIGLEY, OHIO. 








I run my Planet Jr No 4 plow along the 
line stretched from stake to stake. In the 
furrow thus made drop a pint of seed to 
50 ft of trench. Cover with the plow and 
firm the soil by working over it. The peas 
are thus sown thick about 3 in deep. I 
find peas do better, the dwarf varieties 
any way, when they stand thick in the row. 
They are also more thrifty and bear bet- 
ter when planted deep. Not over half the 
seed seems to germinate in any event. 

I plant one row of peas early in April, 
another in two or three weeks, when the 
first planting is well up, and another two 
or three weeks later. This is done to se- 
cure sequence in maturity of the crop, 
and thus prolong the season during which 
we can enjoy this fine vegetable. My ex- 
perience is that peas sold in market are 
usually hardly worth cooking, much less 
worth paying money for. I have found the 
pea essentially a spring crop, and never 
have any success with any sown after May 
15. I always plant three rows side by side 
and 2 ft apart. When through bearing I 
remove the vines and plant turnips in place 
of them. 


SS 

Advantages of Surface Cultivation—The 
roots of corn plants grow so near the sur- 
face that deep cultivation breaks them off. 
The illustration shows five weeks’ growth 
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DEEP AND SHALLOW CULTIVATION. 


cultivator 
At the left 
are shown the fine, small teeth now used on 


of corn and how the ordinary 
teeth break and tear the roots. 


many cultivators which only scratch the 
surface of the ground, yet run deep enough 
to break the crust that may have formed 
by the rains. See extended article along 
this line in our issue of May 5, 1900. 


















Wonderful Growth of Alfalfa Roots. 


*F, D. COBURN, KANSAS, 





Alfalfa is a deep and gross feeder. The 
root system in its development is most in- 
teresting for its great power of penetrating, 
under at all favorable conditions, to the 
very bowels of the earth. The young plant 
consists of a number of low branches 
springing from a central simple basal stalk 
at the crown of the root. These branches 
ascefid directly above ground in a clump. 
As the plants become older certain of the 
more robust stems elongate just beneath 
the surface of the ground and become 
new branch-producing stalks, as seen in 
the cover picture. In this way one stalk, 
or rhizome, becomes two or many headed. 
The root system at first consists of a 
simple tap root with numerous small lat- 
eral branches. The main root often divides 
a few inches or a greater distance below 
the crown, and such divisions occur several 
times as the root extends downward, but 
the main parts of the root grow downward 
rather than laterally. [See illustration of 
alfalfa plant on Page 531. 

The penetrating power of the alfalfa root 
is equaled only by that of the desert sage- 
brush of the western plains. Under favor- 
able conditions of soil and climate the roots 


will have penetrated to a depth of five 
feet in six months. When the alfalfa 
is once established, if there is suf- 


itficient moisture to maintain the plant, 
it sends its roots in quest of perma- 
nent moisture, and is only prevented from 
reaching it by stone itself. 

This unusual penetrating power is of the 
greatest agricultural importance. The al- 
falfa thereby not only obtains its food 
from far-below the root-range of ordinary 
crops, thus leaving the surface store for 
shallower feeders, but when these deep-bor- 
ing roots die and decay they leave not 
only their own fertilizing properties but 
innumerable openings for air and mois- 
ture and humus from the surface to pene- 
trate. This at first thought might not ap- 
pear of much importance, but in a well-set 
alfalfa field five years old, five feet below 
the surface, there would be from ten to 
thirty roots to each square foot, averag- 
ing an eighth of an inch in diameter, reach- 
ing directly from the surface. With this 
fact known, the value of alfalfa as both a 
subsoiler and fertilizer is more easily ap- 
preciated. 





Fertilizer for Tomatoes—Being short of 
manure, I concluded to try fertilizer on half 
the plantation. I invested ‘in 400 Ibs to- 
bacco and potato fertilizer and put it on 
about 14% acres. It appeared slow in action 
at first, but at picking time the tomatoes 
were equal to, if not better, than those 
manured. If I had followed instructions 
and used double the quantity, they might 
have done much better, as was promised by 
the manufacturer. The fertilizer cost $30 
per ton. With contract prices at 20 to 22%c 
rer bu, it did not pay, because the yield 
was not over 100 bu per acre, except in few 
instances.—[Frank Drier, Hamilton Co, O. 





The Bradley Fertilizers have long been 
one of the established standards of excel- 
lence in the fertilizer trade. First, because 
of the character of the materials of which 
they are composed, each the best for its 
purpose; and secondly, because of the care 
with which they are manufactured, so as 
to come to the farm in the best possible 
condition. This year the warious Bradley 
brands are fully sustaining their previous 
high reputation. The other leading 
brands made by the American Agricultu- 
ral Chemical company are also being kept 
up to their established quality, while many 
of the low grade brands of local dealers 
have been abolished, and we think wisely. 
The American Agricultural Chemical com- 
pany is entering upon another year’s re- 





*From advance sheets of Alfalfa, by F. D. 
Coburn, secretary Kansas state board of 
Published by Orange Judd Co, 


agriculture. 


SOLVING FARM PROBLEMS 


tail business in a manner calculated to 
make friends. With the closest possible 
management it was able to pay a modest 
dividend on its preferred stock last year, 
but did not pay anything on its common 
stock. This seems to indicate that the 
company’s prices did not permit of what 
might be called excessive profits. 


More About Seed Germination—Since 
writing you in answer to inquiry regarding 
the effect of cottonseed meal on the ger- 
mination of seed, printed in your columns 
Mar 2, I have received bulletin No 3, Vol 
13, Oct, ’00, of the exper sta of the univ of 
Tenn. In this bulletin there is a chapter 
on the effects of fertilizers on the germina- 
tion of seeds, in which the author shows 
that cottonseed meal had a decidedly in- 
jurious effect on the germination of wheat 


and corn. The author does not, however, 
explain why cottonseed should have this 
injurious effect.—[A. J, Pieters, U S Dept 
Agri. 

Spraying Plums—iIn a recent bulletin 


from the Md exper sta, Profs C. 0. Town- 
send and H. P. Gould conclude that bor- 
deaux mixture is more effective in prevent- 
ing rot of Japanese plums than of domestic 
varieties. The spraying should be begun 
early and continued near the ripening pe- 
riod. Even’ weak solutions of bordeaux will 
injure the foliage of Japans, and thus tke 
necessity of great care. 


Farming in Chile—I am trying my hand 
at farming (1400 acres) as a new beginner 
in this country under very adverse cir- 
cumstances, farms being carried on-in a 
very primitive manner. Just imagine my 
406 acres of wheat being cut by hand with 
@a%ickle. Next year I propose to do all the 
work by machinery.—(Harry Jenkins, 
Talca, Chile. 


BLT. Babitfs 


PURE 


Potash or Lye 


Is highly valuable for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

It makes excellent hard and soft 
soap. - 
It is 4 most powerful disinfec- 
tant. 


It is a decided work-saver and 
time-saver in the household. 
RRR 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


§ Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 























Price, 50 cents. 


postpaid, 


All Early Vegetables” 


should be forced forward as 
rapidly as possible in order 
to get them quickly to market. 
The profits of the crop frequently 
depend on a gain of ten days in mar- 
keting. This can be accomplished 
by the judicious and liberal use of 


itrate of Soda, 
applied in proper proportions with phos- 
phates and potash salts. Every gard- 
ener should use it. Pamphlets and 
full information free on application 
to John A, Myers, 12-C, John 
Street, New York City. List of 
dealers in Nitrate of Soda 
will also be furnished. 
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POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash, 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /ree, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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A 
Potato Bug 


kill. 
a hard bug to 
ee have been tried - 
h become pretty nearly 
but Bowker’s 





is getting 
So many 
him, he has & 
“ poison-proof, 


46 BOXAL” 
WILL KILL HIM 


d at the same time prevent blight 
of vines and rot of tubers: moe 
Ps rving three purposes. ee 
= testimonials showing t paw 
of this in our catalogue of Insec 
which also contains & 


hand Ler 
of injurious — to fight them. 


diseases, ar trated. Ask for 
es, fully illus : 
pare ne 23. rite to-day 


Bowker ChemicalCo. 


43 Cheatham St. Boston 


Swift's tries 


FOR POTATO BUGS AND ALL LEAF-EATING INSECTS. 


Mr. Chas. D. Wood, Director of Maine State Agricul- 
tural College, writes: -‘Your Arsenate of Lead which 





we used in spra experiment on potatoes proved 
the most sa tory of any insecticide that we 
used.” Better than Paris Green, beca does 


use 
not burn nor scald the foliage. It is white and ad- 
heres to th® leaves for months. Respraying is seldom 
necessary. Endorsed by leading state Entomol ts 
as the most effective insecticide for a a or- 
chard known. Booklet “Injurious Insects” Made only by 


Wm. H. SWIFT & CO., 07 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
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SHOULD must 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of co 
containing all = 

Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural] affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already ye Fo If yo 
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rural boo wo 

what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover 


ing, Fishing, Shooting, 

ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 

in all their branches. All of them are b 
practical men. many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Brief Descriptive Cata- 

logue (16 pages) will be sent 

ee 0. arge to s}] applying for the same. 
Our New, e 





arg 
Illustrated Catalogue, 190 
6 y hes, 50 Illustrations, thorough! 
authors, and containing Detailed 
books on rural and home topics, 
which only pays the postage. 


eatres, “ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK.N¥ CHICAGO,ILL 
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will confer a faver epon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the ativer: 
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*Preparing Rhubarb for Market. 





Gathering the crop is a fine art. Pick 
@enly the stalks that have nearly attained 
their growth. These 
are mostly on the 
outside of the hill 
and can be select- 
ed by the smovooth- 
ness and dull color 
of the leaf, and the 
mature appearance 
of the stalk. The 
growing stalks 
look red and vig- 
orous and the 
leaves are small 
and rumpled. 
These latter should 
be left to grow. 
The cutter should 
keep watch for 
blossom stems and 
pull them out or 
cut them off near 
the ground assoon 
as seen. Not a 
seed should be al- 
lowed to form 
during the entire 
season, In gather- 
ing the stalks take 
them away with a 
READY FOR N ¥ MARKET. straight, quick pull, 
whip off the leaf and scrape the root end, 
and leave the stalks in small heaps, all 
pointed in one direction, ready for the man 
who comes after to gather into baskets or 
boxes, or into the cart. 

The illustration shows the work in op- 
eration of tying up, which may be done by 
the children after a little showing. The 
work here shown is with the outdoor grown. 
After the bundle is tied, the leaves are 
nearly all removed with the knife. For 
some markets the leaves are left on, as in 
the bunch shown, which is ready for the 
N Y trade. Gather up the stalks and re- 
move to a convenient place for the work. 
Remove the hulls as shown in the illus- 
tration, and if intended for local trade, 
wash off adhering soil or filth. 

If for shipping, do not wash, as the wa- 
ter remaining on the stalk will be injuri- 
ous; but use a brush or small broom in- 
stead. In bunching, average up the stalks 
as much as possible, putting large and 
small together. The stalks are tied around 
the butts with ordinary bunching twine, 
three in a bunch, or sometimes four, if too 
small. Twelve bunches are put into a bun- 
dle and tied around both butts and tops. 
The bunches are then packed in boxes, 
crates or barrels for shipment. 


Successful Greenhouse Fumigation. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, 











The fumigation of greenhouses for the 
destruction of insect pests has become al- 
most an absolute necessity. The old meth- 
ods of fumigation with sulphur, tobacco 
and other materials have been satisfac- 
tory to a certain extent, but the recent de- 
velopment of the hydrocyanic acid gas 
method has almost entirely taken place of 
the old system. The first successful use 
of this gas in greenhouses in this. country 
was made by Dr Albert F. Woods, U 8 
dept of agri, and P. H. Dorsett, an assist- 
ant. They found certain plants were less 
injured by a short exposure to a relatively 
large amount of gas than they were by a 
long exposure of a small amount. It was 
shown also that the stronger dose a short 
time was more destructive to insects af- 
fecting the plants. 

This series of experiments brought out 
the fact that different species and varieties 
of plants varied considerably in their 
power to resist the gas, depending upon 
the opened or closed condition of the 
breathing pores of the leaf, the cell con- 
tents and the temperature of the inclos- 

*From advance proofs of The New Rhu- 
barb Culture, published by Orange Judd 
Company, 


ure. Plants fumigated were coleus, dou- 
ble English violets, single violets, roses, 
carnations, grapes, tomatoes, cucumbers 
and ferns. The amount of cyanide used per 
cubic foot of space inclosed varied from 
0.075 gramme to 0.15 gramme. 

Ferns infested with scale insects were 
fumigated at night with 0.075 for 20 min- 
utes without injury, at the same time de- 
stroying all the insects. Coleus, infested 
with mealy bug, was fumigated at the rate 
of 0.10 gramme without injury to _ the 
plants, while double English violets, infest- 
ed with plant lice, slugs, caterpillars, red 
spider, etc, were treated with 0.15 and ex- 
posed 20 minutes. All the insects were de- 
stroyed except a few red spiders, and even 
these were kept down by frequent fumiga- 
tion. 

The foliage of single violets, such as Cal- 
ifornia, Princess of Wales, etc, was some- 
times slightly injured with a dose stronger 
than 0.15 gramme; 0.10 therefore should 
be used on the single varieties. Roses, es- 
pecially the younger growths, are very sen- 
sitive, and a slight injury will be noticed 
if a very small amount of gas is used. It 
is not desirable to fumigate roses of choice 
varieties until further experiment shows 
conclusively the exact amount of cyanide 
necessary. Carnations will withstand 0.10 
for 15 minutes, but more careful experi- 
ments are needed before this gas is gener- 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


ter. To fumigate the entire house at rate 
of 0.15 gramme cyanide per cu ft, therefore 
would require 24% oz (by weight) cyanide, 
36 oz sulphuric acid (liquid measure), and 
54 oz’ water (liquid measure). 

The chemicals are prepared as described 
in article on nursery fumigation, except 
that the cyanide is suspended over a ves- 
sel containing the acid and water, in a pa- 
per bag, by means of a string leading to 
the door, arranged for that purpose. When 
everything is in readiness at night, or on 
a cloudy day, the bag of cyanide is grad- 
ually lowered in the vessel from the door. 
The cautions cited in previous articles 
should be heeded, as the cyanide and gas 
are exceedingly dangerous poisons and will 
admit ef no careless handling. 


TO FUMIGATE CUTTINGS. 


Cuttings or young plants can be. easily 
fumigated in a small tight box. A box 
containing from 25 to 50 cu ft is constructed 
and can be handled easily by most florists 
or other individuals having private gar- 
dens. Individual plants in a greenhouse, 
infested with scale insects or other undesir- 
able features, can be easily fumigated by 
placing a box over them, without fumi- 
gating the entire inclosure. Most florists 
find it convenient to have a tight box made 
of canvas, such as described in our March 
23 issue. The box used by Dr Woods had 
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ally recommended for either carnations or 
chrysanthemums. Tomatoes infested with 
insects have been fumigated by Dr Jabez 
Fisher. He used 1 oz cyanide (28.35 
grammes) for each 1000 cu ft, without in- 
jury, and left the plants exposed over 
night. I have successfully fumigated 
greenhouses in which cucumbers were 
growing with 0.15 without hurting the 
plants, and destroyed all the plant lice 
upon them. Indian corn, however, grow- 
ing in pots for experimental purposes, left 
in the house was injured with this dose. 


QUANTITY TO USE IN HOUSE. 

In all cases the cubic contents of the 
house should be determined accurately. The 
chemicals can be easily estimated, as per 
instructions given in article Feb 16. One 
of the houses fumigated by Dr Woods con- 
tained 4646 cu ft. Using gas at the rate of 
0.15 gramme cyanide per cu ft, multiply 
the number of cubic feet by 0.15, thus 4646 
multiplied by 0.15 equals 696.9 grammes, 
which, reduced to ounces (28.35 grammes 
equal one ounce) by dividing by 28.35, 
equals 24.58 oz avoirdupois, or practi- 
cally 24% oz of cyanide. The sulphuric 
acid is easily estimated, using % more 
(liquid measure) than cyanide; thus 24 
plus 12 equals 36 oz acid. A half more wa- 
ter than acid, 36 plus 18, equals 54 oz of wa- 


a tight fitting lid and a small door at the 
bottom, through which the chemicals were 
admitted. It was so constructed that sev- 
eral trays, covered with wire, containing 
cuttings or small plants could be easily 
fumigated at one time. Keep the plants, 
especially cuttings, 12 ‘to 15 in above the 
vessel containing the chemicals. There is 
still more to be learned about the physical 
effect of this gas upon greenhouse plants, 
but we do not hesitate in recommending its 
general use for the plants enumerated. 
Send us an account of your experience. 
——— 


Planting and Cultivating Strawberries. 


W. L. ANDERSON. 





Do not plant in a small garden, but some 
place where you can get plows and team. 
A few long rows are better than many 
short ones. Plant on ground free of weed 
seeds and as early in the spring as the 
ground is in good working condition. Have 
the clods well pulverized, then mark off, 
making furrows 3 or 4 in deep, 40 in apart. 
Have your plants ready and set them as 
soon as the furrow is opened. Take a 
bunch of plants, dip the roots in water, 
then lay them quickly on moist soil and 
sprinkle the soil over the roots until it ad- 
heres to every rootiet, then set them quick- 
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ly before. the. dirt dries. If this is. well 
done, you will not lose a plant. 

Plant 18 in apart in the row, .spreading 
the roots out well. Plant them on ‘the 
level; if above it they will dry out and. die, 
and if below it, in cultivation the dirt will 
roll down upon them and cause much need- 
less labor. The same day the plants are 
set, run a cultivator over the ground. 
Keep the surface loose at all. times till 
frost in the fall. Never plow with large 
shovels, nor throw the dirt up to the plants 
so as to form a ridge. Plow at all times 
as close to the plants as possible, drag- 
ging the runners with the plow close up in 
the row, so as to make a matted row. If 
weeds appear in the rows, pull them out. 





Raising “Fine Vegetables. 





Of the many gardeners who supply the 
‘Albany market possibly none raises a great- 
er variety of farm vegetables than Mr E. 
Van Allen, who has a farm three miles 
south of the city. It is a rich sandy loam 
adapted to the growing of vegetables, and 
the splendid success’ Mr Van Allen has 
had ‘proves that in addition to the excellent 
soil good judgment has been used in grow- 
ing his crops. He is known all over the 
country as a winner of prizes for vegeta- 
bles. He has taken first prizes at the 
state fair for the best display of vegeta- 
bles grown by the exhibitor, and last year 
took second in the same class and the first 
for’ the best display of vegetables’ grown 
from’ Burpee’s. seeds. 

Not ‘only does he keep the land in good 
condition, going over it frequently, but he 
never allows the weeds to get the start if 
he can help it. Ifthe seed is allowed to 
mature the resulting weeds have -to be 
pulled out, which is much more expensive 
than preventing seeding. Mr Van Allen 
sells in the city to wholesale dealers, as he 
has no time for-retail trade. Besides grow- 
ing a large number of novelties such as 
Swiss chard, a plant used much as celery, 
he has a large acreage of all the standard 
varieties, 

Among onions he finds that nothing is 
better than the Prizetaker, although the 
Yellow Globe onion is an exceedingly de- 
sirable variety. The Prizetaker is a fine 


looking onion, seHs well and-is in every 
way desirable. He grew 46 varieties of 
muskmelons «and believes that  Miller’s 


Cream, a variety with only local reputa- 
tion, is the best he has. This is of very 
high quality. Among his 40 varieties of 
watermelons, Golden Gem he considers the 
best, closely followed by New Triumph. 

In early cabbages possibly Red’ Poland is 
the best new red. This season the early 
varieties were badly injured by maggots, 
which are almost impossible to control. 
New Celery lettuce is one of the best kinds. 
Out of the 50 varieties of tomatoes he con- 
siders Maule’s Imperial Purple best for 
that class and Stone’s the best red kind. 
Among the dwarfs Fordhook Fancy is very 
promising. Early Bird, although small, is 
very productive, and the very best for 
early market. It comes in before the oth- 
ers are ripe and consequently is always 
profitable. Mr Van Allen never stakes his 
tomatoes. His idea is to have them grow 
as stocky as possible, and they will need 
very little support. 

Growing Onion Sets for Profit. 


L. 0. FOLLO, MINNESOTA. 





on the tops of onion 
stalks. They consist of a namber of small 
bulbs or onions about the size of acorns 
and when: planted grow and produee onions 
which mature earlier than those from seed. 
As soon as the frdst is out of the ground 
in spring, prepare and plant in rows 2.or 
2% ft apart, and from 8 to 10 in apart in 
the row. For this purpose use only sound 
onions of some standard variety. They 
must have been raised the year previous 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Sets are produced 




















from seed or good sets. Plant them very 
shallow, so the tops will show above the 
ground. Keep the patch free from weeds. 
The sets will be matured as soon as the 
onion stalks are-dry. After this they must 
be gathered and stored in a dry, cool place. 
Do not allow them to freeze during winter. 

On one oceasion I secured over 35 Ibs of 
sets from about one-fourth bushel of onions 
planted. These I sold the next spring at 
15c a lb, netting over $5. These onion sets 
are in great demand in the spring in our 
neighborhood and at the village. Prices 
vary somewhat, but range from 10 to lic 
a lb. Sometimes it has been necessary to 
leave the sets with some grocer and let 
him sell them for us. By taking goods in 
exchange he made no charge for making 
a sale. Of late, however, I have usually 
been able to sell all for cash to neighbors 
and acquaintances. People frequently come 
several miles to buy onion sets, as they 
have learned that they can depend upon 
what they are getting. 


Cleanse 


Your Blood 


The cause of all spring humors, 
pimples and eruptions, as well as of 
that tired feeling and poor appetite, is 
found in impure, depleted blood. 

The perfect blood purifier is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, as multitudes know by 
experience. 

It cures all blood diseases, from the 
smallest pimple to the stubborn scrof- 
ula sore—from morning tiredness to 
extreme nervous prostration. 

Begin taking it TO-DAY. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Spring Medi- 
cine. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


THE “ HARDIE” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, easiest 
worked, most modern, simplest in 
coustruction and moderate in price. 
DON’T BUY A PUMP — you 
have sent for our caftei and 
treatise on diseases of fru i. ete., 
sent FREE. 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO., 
74 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mich, 


SPRAY ening 


ete.. will have no terrors for 
construction, rfect agita 
no scorched Py We make all sizes and vyles. 
Free Book on Spraying. Agents wanted. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 10 Market St., Lockport, WN. Y. 
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and Leaf Blight 
Apples, Pears, 
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Cyanide © 


Guaranteed 98 to 99 per cent., for generating 


Hydrocyanic Acid Gas, 


the most effective fumigating material, to 
destroy scale insects on fruit trees and’ 
plants. The only positive eradicator of the 
dreaded San Jose Scale. Endorsed by all 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. ‘‘A per- 
fect practical remedy,’’says Prof.W.G.John- 
son, Late State Entomologist of Maryland. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
No. 100 William Street, New York. 


Surplus Nursery Stock ! 


We offer 8000 each Elberta, Crawf. Late 
Chair’s Choice; 3000 each Beer’s Smock, Ford's er — 
Salway, and 1000 up of nearly all other leading sorts, best 
size for orchardists. St. Pear, Cherry, Pium, Concord 
Grape, Houghton and Downing Gooseb’y in strong supply; 
60,000 Apple medium grade; 10,000 York Imperial. very- 
thing clean, well grown, well rooted and prices right. 
Give list of wants when asking for catalog. 


WOODVIEW NURSERIES, B. 104, Uriah, . Pa. 








Largest Nursery. FAIL, 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 


Paragon Chestnut Cions opsk uc. 


. Address D. C. WINEBRENER, FREDERICK, MD. 


EACH TEEES, Kiefer 
Plums. SOHNSTON Box 3, nd, Japan 


GARDEN SEEDS 
Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 











Send for catalogue. 


YOUN 
HALSTEAD, bai 


roy, N. ¥. 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 

















iN THE NATURAL WAY BY 


SOWING 


HENDERSON'S LAWN GRASS SEED 


(Avoid the use of Sod and all its attendant evils.) 
Our catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE LAWN” sent free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


86 & 387 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Common Sense Stable Sanitation. 


H, E. C., NEW YORK. 





The three essentials in building a cow star 
ble are light, temperature and ventilation. 
Stables built north and south and provided 
with plenty of windows will receive sun 
nearly all day. This is important, as sun- 
light is the best germicide known. Build 
the barns so that the direct rays can get 
in. Otherwise it will be impossible to keep 
the stable in best condition. Of course a 
large amount of window surface means a 
cold stable. This can be avoided by using 
double windows or hanging curtains inside 
the single windows, which practically 
amounts to double windows. The tempera- 
ture of the cow stable must be kept uni- 
form. I used to think that a temperature 
of 50 deg was about right, but now I keep 
my stables from 54 to 60 deg. I know this 
is high, but I believe we get better results 
than from a lower temperature. Don’t 
build a stable too high, as the higher the 
ceiling the more difficult to keep the barn 
warm and to keep the cows from taking 
cold. I have figured out that 500 cu ft of 
air space for each animal is sufficient. My 
own stable is 36 ft wide and about 90 ft 
long. It contains stalls 3% ft wide placed 
so that the heads of the cattle are toward 
the wall. This makes cleaning less labori- 
ous and in every way I like this arrange- 
ment better than having the heads toward 
the middle of the building. 

In making floors for cow stables I like a 
cement floor. The objections to cement are 
that it is cold and slippery. The way to 
get around the first objection is to bed the 
cattle liberally and the second to roughen 
the last coat of cement before it has set. 
This will prevent slipping. Provide three 
or four box stalls in every barn. 

Ventilation of the stable should be suf- 
ficient to carry out all moisture. The tube 
system suggested by Prof King is un- 
doubtedly the most practical. These tubes 
must be tight, else they will not cause cir- 
culation of air. They should be so ar- 
ranged that the air will come in just below 
the eaves, be carried up into the rafters and 
allowed to settle toward the bottom, be- 
coming partially warm before it reaches 
the cows. The in-take tubes should be suf- 
ficiently numerous to provide a 5-inch tube 
for each cow. [Brief extract from an ad- 
dress before Wis final winter institute.] 





The Tunis Sheep. 


*THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 





The Tunis sheep, as the name would in- 
dicate, came originally from Tunis, in north- 
ern Africa. In their native home they are 
what.may be termed a mountain or semi- 
mountain breed. They feed upon the ranges 
southward to the desert and eastward to 
Algeria. In size, the Tunis sheep are not 
far different from the Dorset, and in gen- 
eral outline they have some resemblance, 
but the Dorsets are considerably heavier. 
The average weight of the matured rams 
in good form may be put at about 180 Ibs 
and of matured ewes at about 135 lbs. Be- 
cause of their great hardihood the Tunis 
sheep are adapted to conditions where 
breeds other than the Merino would fail. 
They seem te have much ability to with- 
stand the heat of a warm climate, hence 
they will probably spread southward rather 
than northward, where the field is much 
more occupied with other breeds. Their 
habit of breeding at almost any season de- 
sired emphasizes such adaptation. 

Their early maturing qualities are of the 
best, since the lambs can be rapidly pushed 
along for the market. This property should 
prove especially valuable under southern 
conditions, where winter lambs could be 
grazed much of the time on pastures grown 
for the purpose. Their grazing qualities 
are excellent, since they are active foragers 
and like the Merino will consume a great 





*From Prof Thomas Shaw’s book, entitled 
“A Study of Breeds,” published by Orange 
Judd Company. 


CATTLE AND. SHEEP 


variety of plants. They take kindly to the 
native grasses of the south, including those 
that infest the corn and cotton fields. Their 
feeding qualities are good, since they can 
be fed for market at almost any age. Their 
value in fattening under the folding: sys- 
tem has not apparently been proved, but 
there would seem to be no reasons why 
they should not do well under such a sys- 
tem. It is also claimed that the carcass 
dresses profitably on the block. The qual- 
ity of the meat is said to be of the very 
best. The fat is blended with the lean, 
rather than laid on externally and inter- 
nally, and the flavor of the meat has been 
highly praised. 

When crossed upon the various Down 
breeds they put their stamp upon the prog- 
eny, thus showing their great prepotency. 
The cross upon the Merino, pure or graded, 
is said to improve the mutton qualities, 
and that upon native stocks in the south 
results in marked improvement in the en- 
tire animal. Like the Dorsets, Tunis sheep 
are prolific. They not only produce many 
couplets, but in some instances they breed 
twice a year. The wool would seem to be 
not very dissimilar to that of the Dorset 
in quantity and quality. The average fleece 
may be put at about 7% lbs unwashed. 

The Tunis sheep are larger and more 
rangy than the Southdowns, are ahead of 





have been obtained on fields which have 
been cultivated for 10 or 12 years. Plow 
the land eight inches or more deep; then 
use the subsurface packer for fining and 
compacting the lower layers. Let the sur- 
face remain fine and mellow. Sow the seed 
in early spring or early fall, using about 
one bushel or 14 lbs per acre. Sow by hand 
without a nurse crop and cover with a 
horse rake or light harrow. The seed 
should not be buried more than one inch. 
When the weeds get high enough to mow, 
clip them off and allow the tops to remain 
as a mulch and a shade for the young grass 
plants. These are very fine and spindling 
at first. Spring sown brome grass should 
ripen some seed the second July after sow- 
ing. 

The seed may be stripped off by hand 
or the seed tops may be secured and cut 
or pounded to small bits in a tight wagon 
box as soon as dried. This can be seeded, 
care being taken to get on a_ sufficient 
amount. I have no interest in this crop 
further than I believe it is a good thing 
for the northwest. The high quality of the 
hay and the pasture recommend it. 





More Shorthorn Cattle Sell Well—At the 
recent combination sale of pure-bred 
Shorthorns of Kansas City the Cruickshank 
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the latter in adaptation to warm climates, 
have better breeding qualities, and pro- 
duce a heavier fleece. The Southdowns 
have a somewhat more perfect mutton 
form, probably keep more easily and dress 
even better on the block. In other essen- 
tial characteristics they do not greatly dif- 
fer. At birth the tail has much loose skin 
extending from the base for a considera- 
ble distance downward. Unless when cut 
close while the animal is young, the space 
thus furnished fills with a fatty substance 
to the width of three to four inches. It 
will then weigh from 3 to 6 Ibs, according 
to the condition of the sheep. The Tunis 
breed is not to be confounded with vari- 
ous other races of fat-tailed sheep found 
in the old world. 


Experience with Brome Grass. 
N. 8. FRENCH, NORTH DAKOTA. 








I have sown some brome grass seed every 


season.since ’97, and while its growth was 


at first somewhat disappointing I think it 
will at last become a grand and valuable 
forage plant for all who seed it properly. 
For a permanent pasture in a dry country 
[I believe it has no equal. 

On our soils here, common black loam 
with heavy clay subsoil, the. best results 


cattle as usual this winter were favorites 
and sold readily. At least half a dozen 
cows sold for more than $500 each and three 
of them sold for above 600; one brought 700. 
Two herds were represented and sold as 
follows: B. O. Cowan, 27 cows averaging 
329 each, 7 bulls 148 each or an average for 
the 34 head of 292; T. B. Rankin six cows 
averaging 139, six bulls averaging 117 or 
an average for the 12 head of 127. The 
general average for the entire 49 head was 
243. 





Turning Sheep to Grass—Perhaps sheep 
suffer quite as much when first put to 
grass, unless fed grain, as at any season. 
It is well to take. the trough to the fields, 
for a small ration of grain will give them 
a better start on grass. Many put the 
sheep to grass too early. In this case, a 
weakness in the wool is observable. If a 
small piece is taken between thumb and 
finger of each hand and pulled, it will often 
break at the beginning of the growth 
made at time of first feeding on very young 
grass.—[R. Baker, Ohio. 





A Starved Calf will never make a rec- 
ord breaking cow or steer. It is impossible 
to make up later the growth which may 
have been lost in early Hfe, 





Care of Milk on the Farm Dairy. 


E.'C,- BENNETT, IOWA. 





Sam Haugdahl of Minn won the grand 
prize for butter at the Paris exposition, and 
in reply to the question, How should pa- 
trons care for their milk? said at the Minn 
dairy convention that they should put it 
into a tank of water and preferably in the 
shotgun can rather than the regular milk 
can. Having used this method for many 
years with success in the private dairy, I 
am of the opinion that it is the most feasi- 
ble of any of the methods in use to pre- 
serve milk sweet and clean. The shotgun 
can is made of heavy tin. It is eight inches 
in diameter and 20 in deep. There is no 
neck to it and therefore it is easy to clean 
and being light, cheap and easy to handle 
it fills the. requirements. 

Mr Haugdahl said that the water tank 
in the barnyard can be kept well covered 
and made to answer the purpose, while if 
the milk is not set in water it is apt to 
be kept in barn or kitchen and become 
impregnated with bad germs. But I be- 
lieve from my experience that it is far bet- 
ter to build a small milk house by the 
drilled well, set the tank in this and have 
the stock water pass on through. This 
changes the water, with no added work, 
keeps the milk free from risks through set- 
ting in the stock water tank, and  pre- 
serves it warm enough to keep from freez- 
ing in winter and cool enough to keep from 
souring in summer. In private dairying 
the cream will rise in these shotgun cans. 
It is then dipped off with a conical dipper 
(the perforated skintmer will not answer) 
and the can of cream set in the same tank 
and kept sweet -until enough is saved for 
a churning...It is then well mixed, warmed 
to about 70 deg and set to ripen and the 
next day is ready for the churn. 

It was formerly the general custom in this 
locality to set all the milk in the shotgun 
can, whether the cream were churned at 
home or in the public creamery. The ad- 
vent of the separator has changed this en- 
tirely here, partially in other localities, and 
not at all in still others. Some of the larg- 
est creameries are still furnished with 
cream from the shotgun can, some from the 
farm: separator, some take only whole milk 
and separate in the factory, and some take 
in: all three. ways. For the private dairy- 
man, there fs as much advantage in using 
the farm separator as there.is in the whole 
milk factory. If the cream is sent to the 
factory, separate so_ that about six cans 
of milk will’ make one of cream. If 
churned at home, better results can be “ob- 
tained generally by separating a richer 
cream, say seven or eight cans of milk into 
one can of cream. One reason is that the 
home churning is not done every day, and 
the rich cream, having less milk serum, 
will not sour so readily, and it can be held 
in better condition than cream containing 
more milk serum, f r it is the serum which 
ferments, not the butter fat. 

Do not run the fresh cream directly into 
the old cream from previous separating, 
as warm milk or warm cream mixed with 
stale milk or cream will hasten germ 
growth, and this you wish to retard until 
you are ready to set the cream to ripen. 
Then you can mix it all together, reduce 
it with fresh skimmilk or with whole milk, 
and in cold weather add some milk from 
the previous day’s separating, which you 
have kept where it would be warm enough 
to sour to a pleasant degree of: acidity. 
This will give you butter-of Elgin grade 
and: it will sell in the open market at the 
highest creamery quotations, while if you 


set the milk in the small tin pans, let it f 


get cold, perhaps freeze, and hold it at a 
very low temperature, your winter butter 
will have a bitter flavor, not very pro- 
nounced perhaps, but the expert and the 
discriminating buyer will detect it, and it 
will lack from two to six cents of topping 
the market. 


RR 

The Silo will help to restore fertility and 
lessen cost of production, 
making: a profit on the land. 


which means 





MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 
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wy In the past they have been very fast to advocate tests, but they B¢ 
g have been beaten so many times by Se) 
Ss THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR mA 
f>¥4 they are now trying to cast slurs on all tests and discredit all testi- (5) 
p) monials, claiming they are manufactured out of whole cloth and that it 
is impossible to locate the places or the persons. In this connection KY 

9. we call attention to the following statement and ask if they have any fY) 
G trouble in locating it. G) 
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Three U. S. Separators to one of all other makes. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1900. 

Fourteen years ago this month we started our creamery on the co-op- 
erative plan recommended by your agent, fitting the building with 
machinery from your Company and using the Comes Creamers for the 
patrons. We have run on this same plan for all these years until a year 
ago. last month we put in separators. Our patrons are using more 
than three to one of the U. S. Separators over all other makes, 
and we believe the U. S. Separator to be the best on the market. 
We are still working the cream-gathering plan, and believe it to be 
the best for the rural districts, where unavoidably some of the patrons; 
are a long distance from the creamery. We are satisfied with it because 
we believe it to be the best and the cheapest. No farmer can afford to 
hitch up and carry his own milk, even if he live within half of a mile of 
the creamery, if he can get it done, as we have this year, at the average 
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Ks 2 cost to each patron per day of 8 1-3 cents. (S) 
© H. R. HOYT, President La Grange Creamery. iO) 
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re As the main works of the De Laval Separator Co. are located at CG 
p<] Poughkeepsie, they are painfully aware that the La Grange Creamery Px 
4 is right under their shadow and that there are so many more United 9. 
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States Separators than De Lavals used right around them. They 
tried hard to keep the U.S. out, having as many as eight men can- 
vassing there in their endeavors to do so, but Mr. Hoyt’s letter shows 
how vain were their efforts. Merit is sure to win, which is why the 
United States is so popular. 

When they were competing with inferior separators and they 
could sométimes beat, then tests and testimonials were in great favor 
with them and they were advising everybody to “ put it right in the 
contract,” but now that they are competing with a better separator 
they wish the public to believe that 


TESTS ARE FAKE AND TESTIMONIALS ARE BOUGH 


Readers will remember that our “ would-be competitors” ad- 
vertised that the sepayator business “is perforce productive of 
fraudulent claims and misrepresentations of facts.” The dairyman 
can judge from this frank admission of theirs what they have been 
compelled “ perforce ’’ to do to get their tests and testimonials. 

We have never been compelled to resort to dishonest methods or 
make dishonest claims or claim a Grand Prize at Paris, as our “ would- 
be competitors” did, when the official lists of awards showed none 
was awarded them. How is this fora FAKE CLAIM? 


The Improved United States Separator 


_has merits sufficient to win without dishonorable 
methods. It is acknowledged to be 


The Standard Separator of the World 


For further information and illustrated circulars, write 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
DOOSOOSOOS OOS OOLO OS NOS HOS OOS OOS NOOO OOS) 
Eoth.gg'8? SCALES Gach clasaaign. 5" 
Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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1 Can Sell Your Farm. 
Residence or Business Property for Cash no matter where 
located. Send description and selling price and learn 
my successful plan of selling pu wt G > 

. M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert St,,Philadelphia,P, 
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Profitable and ‘ Unprofitable Cows, 


D. W. MAY, 





In these days of close competition it is 
very necessary for a dairyman to know the 
producing nature of each individual of’ his 
herd. An unprofitable cow while causing 
a loss may wipe out the profits of a more 
valuable animal. Some results of the herd 
records at various exper stas may prove of 
value to the butter maker by pointing out 
errors to be guarded against. 

At the O sta experiments on the produc- 
tion of milk show that with the same food 
and under the same treatment one cow 
may transform into butter an amount of 
fat equivalent to all that is found in the 
food. Another may supplement this with 
fat previously stored up in the body, and 
still another may convert into butter other 
constituents of the food than its fat, while 
others may divert the fat of the food into 
a formation of body fat rather than 
butter, 

The Ct sta at Storrs advises farmers to 
make a close study of the individual cows 
of their herds and to reject the unprofit- 
able ones. The value of cows can be easily 
and cheaply studied by the use of the Bab- 
cock milk test, together with daily weigh- 
ings of the milk. The Pa sta suggests ap- 
plying the feed test to each animal, as 
well as the butter test, and weeding out 
those animals that do not make a satisfac- 
tory return for the food consumed. 

The Cornell sta found that in general 
the cows consuming the most food. pro- 
duced both milk and fat at the lowest rate. 
The Minn sta states that the best cows, 
the annual butter product of which exceed- 
ed 40% of the live weight, were small or 
medium in size, although good ones were 
found among the larger cows. At the Vt 
sta usually the cows giving the most milk 
and butter made it most cheaply, and those 
giving the least milk or butter made it at 
the greatest cost. As a general rule the 
cows making the most butter were the most 


economical producers. The. larger cows 
which ranked well in gross amounts of 
butter graded lower in most cases in 


economy of production, while the smaller 
cows which stood near the head in amount 
of butter made did not lose rank in the 
matter of cheap manufacture. 

The Ind sta calls attention to the impor- 
tance of the selection of cows in relation to 
the mammary gland. While constitutional 
vigor and digestive capacity should always 
receive first consideration, the breeder of 
dairy cattle cannot afford to breed inferior 
udders any more than can a breeder of 
trotters afford to breed slow-gaited animals. 

At the N J sta the best cow paid for her 
feed and $46.64 in addition to skimmilk and 
m nure, while $5.84 represents the pay re- 
ceived for the poorest cow. There is but 
little profit derived from a cow that does 
not produce 200 Ibs butter per year, and 
selection of animals for the butter dairy 
is necessary. The Minn sta found that the 
average annual cost of keeping a dairy cow 
is $38. A herd of cows bred on Gairy lines, 
well fed and carefully handled, will produce 
on an average 6400 lbs of milk per year, at 
a cost of 62c per 100 lbs and 12\%c per Ib 
for butter fat. They will produce on an 
average 300 lbs of butter fat per year, 
which is equivalent to 365 lbs of butter per 
cow. The average cost of a pound of butter 
will be 10%4c. 

The O sta states that when fed a ration 
composed of about one-fifth to one-fourth 
grains and the remainder coarse foods of 
good quality, our cows and those of several 
other stations have produced an average of 
about 3.2 lbs of butter fat to each 100 lbs 
ef dry matter in the food, besides making 
a small gain in live weight. In general, 
when this rate of production of butter fat 
has been exceeded, there has been a loss in 
weight, and when the butter fat has fallen 
below this rate there has been a gain in 
live weight. Exceptions to this general 
rule show that while some cows may re- 
turn a handsome profit on their food, oth- 
ers may be fed at an actual loss, even when 


BARN AND. DAIRY 


both butter fat and increase of live weight 
re counted at full value. At the Mich sta, 


the cost of butter varied with different cows 


from 5.5 to 16c per 1b, and the net profit per 
year from $6.08 to 94.05. The cows giving 
the greatest net profit were the three cows 
consuming the most feed. 


Care of the Bull. 


WILDER GRAHAME, PENNSYLVANIA, 





First of all is wanted a proper stall. This 
should be roomy, well lighted, and well 
ventilated but warm, the same as for any 
other stock. In addition it should be lined 
with hard wood boards and made strong 
enough to hold his “bull-ship.” A loose 
bull, however, gets better stock and is surer 
than one that is kept tied. 

Next, keep the stall locked. More bulls 
are made vicious by many masters than 
in any other one way. A stranger may 
remove him from his stall and return him 
without difficulty, and yet in that brief 
transition of authority may start the first 
shadow of independence that will eventual- 
ly and without warning prove fatal to his 
regular attendant. Every man has his own 
way of handling stock. Let the bull be- 
come accustomed to but one way; then he 
will not become enraged by becoming con- 
fused. Never allow a stranger to handle 
him, and if at all possible, let all the 
handling he gets be given by one man only. 

Don’t be a tyrant with him. When I hear 
a man boasting that he keeps his bull in 
constant fear by prodding him with a fork 
at every opportunity, I make up my mind 
that man is either a fool or a liar; prob- 
ably both. Assert your authority and no 
more. The bull who is in deadly terror 
of his master also has a deadly hatred of 
him which he is going to vent if a favor- 
able opportunity comes. Let the bull know 
you are his master and his friend at the 
same time, and you have a double string to 
his behavior. 

Don’t be afraid of him. Don’t be a fool, 
of course; but go about him prepared to 
assert at once your mastery if necessary. A 
bull, like a steer or any other animal kept 
in confinement, sometimes attempts to work 
off his surplus energy by bounding about 
and shaking his horns. Don’t let him play 
with you, but don’t consider that his ef- 
forts to do so are evidence of viciousness, 
They only prove his life and energy with- 


out which he would be useless, Give him 
a ‘chance to play, just as° you would the 
calf or colt; ‘and ‘then keep away from him 
while ‘he is doing it 

Den’t dehorn him. A hornless bull, in case 
of: attack, is still dangerous. He can kill 
about as quick by crushing as by goring, 
and there is nothing about him you can 
grasp to -hold yourself way from him. 
I -have seen vicious‘ cattle that alittle de- 
termined opposition .will control. If baf- 
fied for even.a few moments mastery .over 
them can be regained. At such a time a 
bull’ without horns is. like a plow without 
handles. . Someone says dehorning.. takes 
the fight out of him. If fight is in him it 
only comes out at the expense of vigor, 
one of the points on which the expert judge 
places a great deal of value. The mascu- 
line energy characteristic of the good bull, 
when once allowed to turn into pugnacious 
channels, can never be sweetened by de- 
horning. That only removes it and at the 
same .time removes. the power to transmit 
the necessary energy: to -his offspring. 
Some bulls are not affected in this way 
by dehorning and they retain with their 
vigor the same pugnacious disposition 
after as before the operation. 

As a general rule, don’t ring. The great- 
est danger around a bull is when working 
in the stall beside him and at too close 
quarters to make the use of a jockey stick 
practicable. Where a bull is to be taken 
to fairs, the ring sometimes becomes a 
necessity, but on the farm it is usually a 
source of danger instead of security. A 
bull accustomed to being always handled 
with a jockey stick is not as likely to un- 
derstand or submit to being handled in 
any other way and the numerous occa- 
sions when the stick is impracticable are 
just the times when he is in the best posi- 
tion to take an advantage. The voice is 
then of little use if the ring has always 
been depended on. Besides, the process of 
ringing is a painful one and a bull can 
remember. If you must ring have it done 
by a man who knows how and who will 
never have occasion to handle the bull 
afterward. 


— 


The Man who has a well 40 rods from his 
barn and goes there several times a day 
to water his stock covers a good many 
miles in the course of a year, Better put 
up a windmill and tank. 
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Sharples Co.. Chicago, Ilis. 


SHARPLES DAIRY CREAM SEPARATORS, 


AYS THE BEST. 
airying,” a very valuable book and Catalogue No. 100 free. 
P. M. Sharpies, 


est Chester, Pa. 




























NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 









You needn’t run the slightest risk 
in buying a separator. Get a Na- 
tional Hand Separator and do your 
skimming with it for ten days 




















ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT COST 














You won’t be under 
any obligation what- 
ever to buy it. 


Test the National by 
the side of any other 
separator made. Ifyou 
don’t say the National 
is the best machine 
we'll take it back cheer- 
fully. Write now. 
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INVESTICATE 


the good qualities of the 


MERICAN 
Gream Separator $65 


The Best Hand Separater. 
Wemay not ‘toot our horn” as 
loud as some, but we have thousands of 
y satisiied patrons. We send 
—— separators on trial. Catalog free. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
_ Box 1054, Bainbridge, BY. 
4warded Medai at Paris 1900. 








Save Your Pigs! 


Runts are Unprofitable; 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
Increase appetite and growth. 
.25 for trial ostage paid. Cans 
sa te pare et 
’ Oo ogs. a a 
S yeare ex ertonce. **Hogology’’ pamphiet and 
testimon: free. 
JOS. HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















bigs ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 

will confer a favor epon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the ativer- 

tisement in this journal. 








AT EASTER TIME. 


Interest the children in poultry keeping 
by giving them a brood of young chickens 
for their own. Let them feed and care for 
the chicks and keep the proceeds from sell- 
ing the surplus cockerels and the eggs 
which the pullets will lay next winter. 





To Prevent Abortion. 


The Royal agri sgc of England has been 

distributing a leaflet to cattle owners 
throughout Great Britain. It will be noted 
that no medicine is administered internally, 
but attention is directed solely to preven- 
tion by sanitation and disinfection. ‘‘The 
common cause of repeated abortion at in- 
tervals in the same herd is contagion: The 
disease is caused by a germ which multi- 
plies in the womb, between that and the 
membranes that surround the calf. The 
premature expulsion of the calf is the re- 
sult of the inflammation and irritation of 
the womb set up by the germs, but the cow 
thus affected may nevertheless carry her 
calf to full term. 
- “The discharges which come away from 
an affected cow, and especially those that 
escape during and after the act of abor- 
tion, contain the germs in great numbers 
and are therefore capable of spreading the 
disease. The disease is probably usually 
spread by such discharges coming into 
contact with root of the tail and vulva of 
the healthy cow, but it may be | spread 
by means of the bull. Whenever an out- 
break occurs it should be treated on the 
lines applicable to the suppression of other 
contagious diseases. 

“The measures adopted should include 
(1) the prompt removal from the herd of 
any cow that has aborted, or that shows 
signs of impending abortion; (2) destruc- 
tion of the foetus and its membranes, by 
fire or otherwise; (3) frequent cleansing 
and disinfection of the cowshed; (4) daily 
sponging of the root of the tail and neigh- 
borhood of the vulva, of each cow with a 
disinfectant solution. In disinfecting the 
stable attention should be directed mainly 
to the hinder part of the stalls and the gut- 
ter behind the cows. As a disinfectant a 
solution of sulphate of copper, chloride of 
lime or carbolic acid, one in 50 parts of wa- 
ter, may be employed. The more freely 
this is used the better. For sponging the 
cows the following solutién may be used: 
Corrosive sublimate 2% drachms, hydro- 
chloric acid 2% oz, water 2 gals. It is im- 
portant to note that this solution is highly 
dangerous.” 





A —— 
Feeding Value of Separator Milk—J. 
B., N Y: Skimmilk has frequently been 
fed to cows, with good results, but on ac- 
count of its bulkiness some more concen- 
trated food should be fed in connection 
with it. When economically fed to young 
pigs and calves skimmilk may be made to 
return about 15¢ per hundred weight, 
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STOCK INTERESTS 
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DO NOT NEGLECT 


YOUR KIDNEYS 





Because if Kidney Trouble is Permitted to Con- 


tinue Fatal 





Results are Sure to Follow. 
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Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never Suspect It. 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of the “‘American Agriculturist ’’ May 


Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention—but your kidneys most, because they do 


most and need attention first. 


If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Roo 
liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as 
help ali the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 


kidney 


The mild and immediate effect,pf Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. Swamp-Root will 
set your whole system right, and the best 
proof of this is a trial. 


14 West 117th St., New York City. 
Dear Sir: Oct. 15th, 1900. 
“I had been snffering severely from kidney trouble. 
All symptoms were on hand; my former strength and 
power had left me; I could hardly drag myself along. 
Even my mental capacity was giving out, and often I 
wish to die. It was then I saw an. advertisement of 
yours in a New York paper, but would not have paid 
any attention to it, had it not promised a sworn guar- 
antee with every bottle of your medicine, asserting that 
your Swamp-Root is purely vegetable and does not con- 
tain any harmful drugs. am seventy years and four 
months old, and with a good conscience I can recom- 
mend Swamp-Root to all sufferers from kidney troubles. 
Four members of my family have been using Swamp- 
Root for four different kidney diseases, with the same 
good results.’” 
With many thanks to. you, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of this fa- 
mous kidney remedy. Swamp-Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you may 
test its virtues for such disorders as kidney, 
bladder and uric acid diseases, poor diges- 
tion, when obliged to pass your water fre- 


SPECIAL NOTICE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or 





the great 


our kidneys are well they will 


quently night and day, smarting or irrita- 
tion in passing, brick-dust or sediment in 
the urine, headache, backache, lame back, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, heart 
disturbance due to bad kidney trouble, skin 
eruptions from bad _ blood, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, irritability, 
wornout feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
flesh, saNow complexion or Bright's disease. 

If your water when allowed to remain un- 
disturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence that 
your kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 


Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr. 
Kilmer, the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist. Hospitals use it with wonderful 
success in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because they 
recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and 
most successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in bot- 
tles of two sizes and two prices—fifty cents 


and one dollar. Remember the name, 
rel and the address, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


bladder 


trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately. without cost 
to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of the thousands 
upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. In writ- 
ing, be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 
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Setting Hens in the Poultry House. 


WILL DANA. 





Other things being equal, a chicken 
hatched in early Apr is worth. twice as 
much as one hatched in June. It costs a 
little more to raise it, but on the other 
hand an Apr chicken is less likely to be 
troubled with lice. A pullet of the medium 
sized breeds hatched in Apr ought to begin 
laying in Oct and will produce eggs when 





NEST FOR SITTING HEN, 


they are high, while a late pullet reserves 
ther energies for providing eggs when they 
are low. The cockerels of the early hatch 
are ready to eat or sell in the early fall. 

The only place for hens or chickens at my 
command is an ordinary henhouse in which 
I keep 12 hens. If a hen was set in the 
henhouse the other hens would lay in the 
nest, and when chickens hatched, the hen, 
in trying to defend them from invaders was 
likely to step on and kill them. So*I got 
a box 18 in long, 14 in wide and 18 in high. 
The top was taken off and split so that 
one strip was 7 in wide, which was nailed 
to one side of the opening, as shown in the 
cut. Two short pieces were nailed on this 
at A and B to hold the door. This box is 
used for a nest in which to set the hens 
and it stands on the floor. Several holes 
are bored*in the box for ventilation. 

When a hen shows a strong inclination 
to sit, I make a nest in the box, put in two 
or three china eggs ard shut the hen in. 
The next afternoon I open the door and 
lift her off to feed. After she becomes ac- 
customed to the new nest, the real eggs 
are put under her. Keep the box closed 
during the day and open late in the af- 
ternoon so she can come off to feed. 

When it is not practicable to give this 
care, the door is simply taken off at noon 
and replaced at night. Almost all the hens 
lay before noon and the sitting hen is not 
apt to be disturbed after dinner. I have 
frequently bought sitting hens from people 
who did not care to set them If a hen is 
carefully moved after dark, there is seldom 
any trouble about her sitting in the new 
quarters. 

EO — " 


Stone Better Than Sod Houses. 


P. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY. 





Much is said pro and con concerning sod 
houses for hens. I have seen hundreds of 
them on L I 4@ odd years ago, in fact built 
one myself and used it while I lived there. 
They cannot be safely used if built on level 
ground unless it is sandy or porous. If a 
side hill situation can be obtained so that 
the pit can be thoroughly drained any kind 
of soi] will do. There are a few things 
about them which should be known and 
understood by those intending to use them. 
First, there must be thorough drainage, as 
they are always damp. Second, there must 
be thorough ventilation. Third, the same 
care must be given as to maintaining 
cleanliness as is given to other houses. 

If large quantities of droppings are al- 
lowed to accumulate on the floor and the 
drainage and ventilation ere neglected, one 
may expect sickness among the fowls and 
will not often be disappointed. I believe 
it to be a mistake to obtain heat at the ex- 
pense of ventilation, and if the three things 





THE POULTRY YARD 


spoken of are intelligently attended to the 
sod houses will answer a good purpose in 
a@ny country where the mercury is habit- 
ually much below freezing in the winter. 
Sod houses are but temporary affairs and 
have to be renewed every few years, so 
that if stone is handy and cheap I would 
prefer a building of stone if extra precau- 
tion against cold has to be taken. 


aes. 
Care of Breeding Turkeys—I get as 
good breeding stock as can be had, being 
very careful not to inbreed, for there is 
no stock that will show the evil effect of 
inbreeding as quickly as the turkey. Do 
not feed mach corn or fattening food to 
breeding stock. Oats and buckwheat are 
the best feed through the winter. Be care- 
ful and not have them lay too 
early, as the eggs are apt to. get 
chilled and not hatch. When the 
hen turkey wishes to commence laying she 
will let you know it by a noise peculiar 
to her at that time. When the hen is 
first given eggs sprinkle insect powder in 
the nest and repeat three or four days 
before she comes off with the young tur- 
keys. When the eggs commence to hatch 
do not go near the nest for 36 hours. At 
the end of that time the eggs should all 
be hatched that are going to.—[M. L. B. 


Eggs for Broiler Raising—To produce 
the eggs necessary to run a large broiler 
plant will take a great deal of room. I 
would advise keeping the hens colonized in 
two yards or fields with a high fence be- 
tween them. In one field have puilets; in 
the other have hens. Then use the eggs 





from the hens until the pullets have laid 
one clutch of eggs, as the first eggs pullets 
lay are worthless for hatching purposes. 
If land is cheap give plenty of room—10 
acres for 500 hens in 10 small houses. Each 
house should be inclosed in a small yard in 
order to get the fowls accustomed to the 
house, after which they will always go back 
to their own house.—[G. A. McF 


The Record Book has been a great pleas- 
ure to me, aside from any prize I may ob- 
tain. It has been a great assistance to me 
in creating more interest in the pouliry 
work. While I do not get such large re- 
turns from my flock as I read about I feel 
amply repaid for all it has cost me to jot 
down what the~ record calls for.—[{Mrs 
James Catt, Waupaca Co, Wis. 


Valuation of Fowls—M. A. B., Md: 
Young chicks just hatched from the incu- 
bator are rated worth about 10c each. They 
increase in value each week from 2 to 5c. 
Eggs in the incubator nearly ready to hatch 
are worth more than when set, because in- 
fertile and poor ones have been thrown out, 
but it is never safe to count the value of 
them before they are hatched. 





Lime Water for Preserving Eggs—T. F. 
Shutt of the Canadian exper sta at Ottawa, 
after testing a number of egg preserva- 
tives, concludes that the superiority of 
saturated lime water for this purpose is 
beyond question. In his experience no oth- 
er fluid is its equal. The eggs kept in lime 
water are much superior to those  pre- 
served by other methods. 
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F SO, let us send you a new catalogue, and 
also have the nearest local agent personally 
place the facts before you. Try a machine 

and decide in that way if you wish. 





A De Laval separator is as much superior 
to-other separators as the best of such other 
separators are to setting methods. The poorer 
makes of them are mere fakes. 
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“Milk**?Care” 


A booklet which we mail free. It cov- 
ers the entire subject andis of great 
est value to all milk producers. It tells 


mtoes oe AMPION 
Milk Cooler and Aerator, 


which takes all odors and disease 
germs out of milk. Makes it keep 30 
bours longer than ordinary. 
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Where the Eggs Come From. 





Iowa leads and Kan stands second in egg 
production, is the statement made by sev- 
eral produce men, at a meeting of a west- 


‘ern producers and dealers’ assn, JB. 
M. Slayton of Manchester, N H, 
at the head of four large produce 
houses in the east, bought 150 car- 


loads of eggs last year in a single transac- 
tion and has placed orders for 200 cars to 
be delivered during the coming summer and 
early fall. Each carload ‘holds 12,000 doz. 
Another dealer, J. Dixon Avery of Chi- 
cago, says that the central west is now de- 
pended on for the supply of eggs and that 
they are shipped both east and west. Iowa 
leads and Kan is second and rapidly in- 
ereasing. The increase in the south has 
been very marked, notably in Tex, Ky and 
Tenn. There are comparatively few eggs 
exported from the U 8, although Cuba is 
becoming a market and about 40,000 cases 
have been sent there annually for the past 
two or three years. Some packing houses 
make a business of canning eggs which 
are damaged in shipment, those with 
eracked shells, which will not keep long, 





Egg Producer—Exhaustive experiments 
have proved that the use of an egg stimu- 
lant, while it forces the pullets to earlier 
luying, does not increase the total yearly 
ege yield and that there is no profit in its 
use, For those who wish to use something 
of the kind, the following formula may be 
prepared for about 35c and will give an egg 
producer as effective as anything: Can- 
tharides 90 gr, ginger 30 oz, gentian 1% oz, 
capsicum 6 oz, Venetian red 2 oz, sulphur 
3 oz, charcoal 1 oz, oil meal 30 oz; all should 
be ground finely and well mixed. Use 1% 
teaspoonfuls to the quart of ‘hot mash, 
which is enough for 12 average fowés. 





Farm Animals Among Bees—It some- 
times happens that some of the farm stock 
get in the apiary and overturn a hive or 











two and of course the bees are aroused and | 


sting the animals. 


Perhaps the quickest | 


way to subdue the aroused colonies is to | 


throw a pail of water over them, 
good treatment for the animal is to apply 
a blanket kept wet with cold water. This 
will counteract the congestion.—[F, G. 
Herman, New Jersey. 





Free Range has been found to exert a 
marked influence upon not-only the fertil- 
ity, but the strength and vigor of eggs. The 
W Va exper sta found thatin an average 
of three tests about three times as many of 
the eggs laid by the hens confined in yards 
were infertile as those which had free 
range, and also that the fertile eggs from 
the cqnfined hens did not hatch as well. 





Guineas and Hawks—A writer some 
time since ‘recommended keeping guineas 
to prevent hawks from taking chickens. 
Here nearly every one keeps guineas and 
every one loses chickens by hawks. I lost 
last year more than 100 chickens in spite 
of the guineas.—[G. W. McCluer; Miss. 





Hens Eating Eggs—Mrs L. L., Pa: Pro- 
vide the hens with dark nests and enough 
of them so that each hen can have one. 
Supply them with an abundance of cracked 
oyster shells, old plaster and sharp grit. 
Feed also some green food. 


Grasses for Poultry Yard—A. S. G., Va: 
A mixture of the following grasses will give 
the best results in a shady poultry yard: 
Ky blue grass, red top, orchard grass, 
meadow foxtail, timothy and wood mea- 
dow grass, 








Market Squab Raising—Mrs L. F. F., 
N Y: The best book on this subject is Long’s 
Squab Raising for Profit, price 50c, from; 
this office. A second story room in a house 
or barn makes the best pigeon loft, In start- 
ing, buy a few pairs and as you-gain experi- 


and a | 











POULTRY 


ence, add to them. Homers, Antwerps, Dra- 
goons and Runts are the best breeds, white 
birds being more valuable. They are worth 
from 75c to $2 per pair, except the Runts, 
which are higher. They require a warm 
hovse in winter. A pair of breeders will 
raise from six to eight pairs during the 
year. 
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~ Gows 
Made To Breed 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred. 

After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. It thoroughly disinfects, — kills 
germs and puts organs in normal condi- 
tion. $1 and $2.50. Dollar size, mai! $1.15, 
large, four times more, express, $2.75. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure saves 
BO per cent. of cows attacked by this dis- 
ease. $2.50. By express, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon-. 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. Address 

Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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You Want the Best. 


IOWA HOT 
AIR INCUBATORS 


Give best results. Simple 
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Box A-163. Des Moines, Ia. 
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_ It is estimated that a tenth of the agri- 
cultural output of this country is ruined 
annually by insects, hence the necessity of 
keen, careful observation on the part of 
the farmer. As a rule it is not the creature 
responsible for serious loss of crops that is 
first seen, but the damaged crop itself. 
The reverse should be true. By using his 
eyes more freely, the average farmer could 
foresee in most cases damage to his crops 
by' injurious pests, and arm himself with 
the weapons of defense. In some instances 
disastrous insect invasions could be largely 
averted, if fact# were generally reported 
to the various experiment stations. 

eee 

The success which has attended the Con- 
necticut experiments in growing Sumatra 
tobacco of exceptional quality is meeting 
the recognition it deserves. This method, 
described in American Agriculturist Feb 23, 
has been brought about through the bus- 
inesslike co-operation of the department 
of agriculture with the eastern experimen- 
tal growers, and may result in radical 
changes in the cigar leaf industry, best of 
ell helpful to farmers growing this crop. 

The value of the progress made is attested 
everywhere by those identified with the as- 
suciations of packers and dealers in cigar 
leaf tobacco, who significantly ask, if Su- 
matra wrappers can be produced in Connec- 
ticut, why not, under like favorable condi- 
tions, in New York and Wisconsin and 
Texas? Further intellient work of this 
character should be encouraged. 

ee 
The missionary work done through such 
agencies as the American maize propagan- 


EDITORIAL 


da, instituted some time ago by the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist weeklies, is showing ef- 
fective results in the extension of our corn 
trade abroad, particularly in Europe. Re- 
ports of this character come from various 
sources, and the exploitation of maize as 
a food product at Paris last year and in 
other directions must prove permanently 
helpful. For example, Germany is buying 
annually some 60,000,000 bu corn, mostly 
from the U S, and evidence shows that an 
increasing proportion of this is used for 
human food; this in spite of the fact that 
the average German has held life-long pre- 
judice against corn, except as food for cat- 
tle and swine. 
from Mannheim it is urged that the corn 
kitchen idea be conducted in the larger 
German cities and that abundant supplies 
of corn meal and other preparations of 
corn be made available. 





Co-operative effort is by no means con- 
fined to the industrial world, farmers now- 
adays showing a gratifying grasp of the 
situation and more than ever before  in- 
clined to stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
“strenuous life.” One of the latest prac- 
tical schemes of co-operation is the form- 
ing of the Philadelphia milk shippers’ 
union, progress noted in our columns from 
time to time. This is a reasonable attempt 
to interest milk farmers in so marketing 
their product as to avoid burdensome ac- 
cumulations at distributing and consuming 
centers, having in view the possibility of 
securing a living price. With milk pro- 
ducers in the territory indicated formed 
into a well-knitted union, the next move 
will be co-operation with the Five States 
milk producers’ association, formed sev- 
eral years ago, and making progress in 
securing more fair prices for milk shipped 
to the New York market, 





Farm implements have cheapened the 
cost of production and made possible lib- 
eral supplies of food products for home 
consumption and a surplus that can be sold 
in competition with other producing coun- 
tries. This is the apt remark of Expert 
Agent Dodge of the industrial commission, 
who recently completed his investigations 
in American farm labor. It is substantial- 
ly true that the very general use of up-to- 
date machinery and implements makes the 
farmer more independent than ever before 
of the farm laborer, who is often so exact- 
ing in his demands and at times difficult 
to obtain at any price. Our advertising 
columns the past winter and this. spring 
bear testimony to the popularity of these 
labor-savers. If you have not given the 
advertising columns the attention they 
warrant, look over your current files and 
see if there is not something you want to 
know more about. Write the advertisers 
for their free descriptive catalogs and price 
lists. Mention the fact that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist 
and thus help them, and help us, making it 
possible to still further increase the power 
for good in the publication of such a farm 
journal at a nominal price. 


To watch from year to year the growing 
respect for the tree, among people of all 
classes, has been an interesting and encour- 
aging study for lovers of these useful and 
beautiful friends of the human race. Any 
observer who has reached middle life can 
see a tremendous gain; not only pur wives 
and maidservants do we treat better, and 
our four-footed beasts, but our mute, pa- 
tient cousins outdoors who provide shel- 
ter and fuel, food and shade and ornament. 
Whether this is owing mainly to the in- 
stitution of Arbor day, or Arbor day is an 
outgrowth of it, is a question which we 
will leave to the debating societies. At 
any rate, Arbor day is a recognized fea- 
ture of the school year in many states and 
needs but a few years more to show exten- 
sive results among the growing generation. 
All possible knowledge and sentiment will 
come into play—and have done so already, 
in various parts of the country—in the in- 
evitable controversy between the public and 


In a recent consular report 






the lumbermen over the preservation of 
enough forest for rainfall, health and pub- 


lic enjoyment. Arbor day is furnishing 
whole arsenals of ammunition for the pub- 
lic in this conflict. - 





Our Special Crop Reports. 


Wheat in High Condition. 





Local reports from American Agricultu- 
rist’s corps of county observers, carefully 
consolidated into .state averages, show a 
condition of wheat higher than has been 
noted at this date in the past 10 years, with 
the exception of ’91, when the pfospect was 
considered almost perfect at beginning of 
April. The general average as reported’*for 
the whole belt is 95.5, a figure which rep- 
resents a practically perfect prospect over 
the greater part of the winter wheat area. 
The average of the Apr condition as re- 
ported for the seven years included in the 
crop reporting work of American Agricul- 
turist is 85.7, so that the present condi- 
tion is 10 points above the normal for the 
past seven years, and it may be noted that 
it is the only report in this series that is 
above 90. Another striking feature of the 
present situation is the fact that this high 
average is reached despite an only moder- 
ate crop position in the territory bordering 
on and lying south of the Ohio river. The 
comparatively low averages here are more 
than offset by the exceptionally high aver- 
ages from Ind westward and on the Pa-« 
cific coast. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
at the date at which our correspondents 
made their observations, Apr 1, there had 
been no period of warm growing weather 
sufficient to induce sufficient spring growth 
to demonstrate absolutely the extent to 
which Hessian fly is present. To this ex- 
tent the present return must be qualified 
with the statement that the discount shown 
from a perfect condition may not entirely 
represent the actual damage from this 
cause, though in all cases reporters have 
undertaken to make allowance for all ap- 
parent damage. The point to be under- 
stood is that until growing weather shall 
have been experienced there must of, neces- 
sity be some uncertainty as to the possible 
extent of actual damage. Mention of the 
presence of the fly comes from a much 
wider area than was the case last year, 
including the Ohio valley and the south- 
west. Except in portions of O and Ind, and 
to a less marked extent in Mich and Tex, 
the mention is scattering and there is usual- 
ly apprehension of future damage rather 
than claims of positive injury already suf- 
fered. As was noted last fall the fiy is 
present as yet only in early sown wheat, 
and as the great bulk of the crop was 
seeded late, the possibility of any serious 
injury depends upon the spring brood of 
the fly developing early enough and num- 
erous enough to attack the portion of the 
crop now exempt. Up to the present time 
the season has been very moist, a condi- 
tion unfavorable to the development of the 
pest. It is also worth noting that in the 
districts where the fly has been present for 
several years and where its presence was 
most noted last fall, there is accumulating 
evidence that enemies of the fly have de- 
veloped more rapidly than the fly itself, and 
that natural causes seem likely to check 
the ravages. While positive statements 
may not yet be safely made it may be 
said that the probabilities are that fly dam- 
age this year will be far smaller than last, 
and that it will be most noted in states 
of secondary importance, like Tex, Tenn 
and Ky, the important states of the Ohio 
valley suffering less than seemed prob- 
able last fall. 

Green lice or aphis are reported on the 
plant in great numbers in parts of Tex and 
correspondents are inclined to attribute the 
comparatively low average of the state to 
this cause. Elsewhere this factor is 
scarcely mentioned. It is very seldom that 
the aphis works material injury to the 
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wheat crop, and it can only happen when 
all weather conditions are favorable to 
its development. A period of damp weath- 
er will remove all fear of damage, and at 
most the injury from this cause may be 
dismissed as trifling. 

With the exception of a few counties in 
Ky and Tenn, and yet fewer immediately 
north of the Ohio river, no winter. killing 
is reported. Seeding was so late every- 
where, in the effort to avoid the fly, that 
a trying winter might have brought dis- 
aster to the crop. The plant had made but 
small growth when it went into winter 
quarters, although the root development 
was better than tops indicated, and a hard 
winter would have destroyed large greas, 
The season everywhere north of the Ohio 
river, however, proved exceptionally favor- 
able, only moderately cold, and with un- 
usually uniform temperatures. There was 
little of freezing and thawing, and snow 
protection was present when most needed. 
March, usually the trying month, was es- 
pecially favorable, with plenty of snow and 
moisture and but little of warm days and 
freezing nights. 

In most parts of the belt the winter was 
rather dry until Mar 1, but since that date 
there has been abundance of moisture in 
all sections, and there is hardly a county 
in the whole belt in which there is not now 
an ample moisture supply to start the crop 
well in its spring growth. This moisture 
has been equally distributed everywhere, 
leaving the ground thoroughly saturated, 
but nowhere bringing damage from floods 
and overflows. Not for many years have 
early spring conditions been so favorable, 
as brought out by American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents. 

The low condition in Tex, low only by 
comparison, is the result of lack of moisture 
during the winter and early spring, a de- 
ficiency which has "now been made good, 
and conditions in the state are improving. 
In Tenn and Ky the winter was too mild, 
and mild temperatures by day and freezing 
by night, coupled with lack of moisture, 
gave these states the lowest averages re- 
ported. Ohio conditions are generally fair- 
ly good, a little winter killing in some of 
the southern counties being the only ex- 
ception. Fly was widely present last fall 
in early sown fields, and more damage than 
is now apparent may yet develop, but pres- 
ent indications point to a pfospect above 
the average at the beginning of the sea- 
son. The larger part of the Mich crop was 
under snow at the date of the report, and 
the low figure indicates fear of last fall’s 
fly presence rather than actual knowledge 
of material injury. In Ind and Ill the pros- 
pect is wholly favorable, with little evi- 
dence yet of fly damage. 

West of the Mississippi river the crop is 
reported in perfect condition in Mo, Kan, 
Neb and Okla, good stand, roots and 
growth, plenty of moisture, and in every 
way more promising even than at this date 
a year ago. The situation_on the Pacific 
coast is the best for many years, not short 
of absolute perfection, and with an acre- 
age heavily increased not only over last 
last 


year, but larger than was proposed 
fall. 
Broadly speaking, the winter wheat 


promise has been equaled but once in ten 
years, and the acreage is undoubtedly the 
largest ever sown. The present condition 
of the crop is reported by states as follows: 
WINTER WHEAT CONDITION BY STATES. 





, i ea oe ger em 
Ae re ) eer st 99 
Tex asiy Se ae ae 100 
Ark .. 93 ee Se 
Tenn oo OS RE eee, 
W Va ito, See ree ee 100 
Ree Wash 97 
Mich Sica ee Okla . 99 
MD db ne cancels. ae GEE ovis chee bs oe 90 
DSC Case ecevsiesass 95 —— 
Wisc ae Av 95.5 
Minn . 96 

Flour Trade with the Orient. 
The rapid increase in imports of flour 


into China, compared with a few years ago, 
is one of the marvels of the oriental trade. 
Figures are not available for ’00, but offi- 
cial reports show that in ’99 China imported 
flour to double the value of two years ear- 
lier. Not less important is the fact that 
this growth in Chinese purchases of for- 
eign flour was manifested in large gains 
at every port, 
tribution of this food product in.a coun- 





indicative of the wide dis-, 








try long known as.-rice eater. ‘‘Wherever 
flour has been introduced,’’ says a recent 
consular report, “‘there has been such rapid 
increase in the demand and in the consump- 
tion as to give an assurance of the con- 
tinued and growing market therefor in all 
sections of China where the cost of trans- 
portation does not bar its use.’ 

Rice continues the chief article of food, 
yet the foreign flour furnishes an inex- 
pensive variety to the food of the many 
Chinese who are able to buy it. The wheat 
flour goes into the rice growing sections 
of China as an addition to and not a sub- 
stitute for the rice diet. In northern China 
millet, corn, wheat and buckwheat form 
the main food grains, and wheat is grown 
to some extent in nearly every section of 
China. Most of the wheat is autumn sown, 
cultivation and harvest of primitive char- 
acter, and when finally ground in the na- 
tive mills is far from attractive, the prod- 
uct being a coarse, dark and dirty flour. 
The usual price paid for wheat at these na- 
tive mills is equivalent to 48c per bu of 60 
lbs. Three modern flour mills have been 
constructed in China, one at Shanghai fur- 
nished with English machinery having a 
capacity of 250 bbls per day and now in 
operation. One modern mill has been es- 
tablished and fitted by a Milwaukee ma-« 
chinery concern. 

An increased consumption of American 
flour in China is probable, and should prove 
particularly helpful to wheat growing states 
on the Pacific coast. Exports of wheat flour 
from the U §S to Chinese ports and Hong 
Kong in recent fiscal years were as fol- 
lows: In ’00, 1,512,970 bbls; ’99, 1,249,840 bbls; 
"98, 958,662 bbis; ’97, 940,582 bbls; °96, 839,491 
bbls; °95, 823,562 bbls; ’94, 607,325 bbls, and 
93, 566,191 bbis. 


Maple Products Moving to Market— 
The season has been uneven, yet in the 
aggregate a fair amount of maple sugar 
and syrup has gone into distributive chan- 
nels. In O and Pa many reports indicate 
only moderate outturn, product largely 
marketed in the way of syrup at prices 
around 75c per gal. In northern N Y and 
N E deep snow prevented early operations, 
but the closing days of Mar and early Apr 
brought more favorable conditions, with 
the outlook for a fair output after all. Sec- 
retary Croft of the Vt maple sugar makers’ 
assn reports a good demand for syrup with 
liberal orders already booked. 








Swindling Farmers—Several sharpers 
are driving through the country represent- 
ing themselves as purchasing agents of a 
large Chicago grain and elevator company. 
They are offering 75c per bu for wheat, 
cash in advance, wheat to be delivered upon 
order. A check is drawn for more -than the 
amount, and the farmer gives cash or his 
check for the difference. One farmer was 
caught for $625. Several farmers in Ful- 
ton Co, Pa, and Allegany Co, Md, have 
been recent victims of these rascals. 





The Advance in Binder Twine, not un- 
usual at this time of year, has just been 
announced. The new price in a large way 
as fixed by the manufacturers is 8%c per 
lb for sisal and standard, 10@10%c for ma- 
nila and 114%@11%c for pure manila f o b 
eastern factories. The reason given for 
the advance is the higher cost of the raw 
material, 
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Grease 


that makes your 
horses glad. . 






















=Ssend 4 cents in stamps to 
, pay postage on Ilustrated 
? jatalogue 

100 Styles to select from. 
Direct to consumer from 
manufacturer. 

The King Harness Co. Mirs. 
426 Church St. Owego, N.Y. 
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TRAGELESS HARNESS 
BAKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 


Write for circulars and prices 


8. fF. BAKER & co., Burnt Hille, N.Y. 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the pepeeeee. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all ds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or a pe eee hen manure and other 
home mae e demmaceun evenly in any oak 
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HANDLE, 
Weighs 160 tbs. ——= 


THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45inches apart. Will distribute — 

50 to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They ares 

ly built of good material and will will last Indetinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, c &e. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COce 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Catalog Complete fence wuDD 
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Glen, Montgomery Co, April 8—The price 
of butter has not been as high this winter 
as last. A farmers’ institute was held in 
Mar, -with good attendance. Several auc- 
tions this spring, cows bringing from $20 to 
35. Help is very scarce and wages high. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, April 8—Roads 
are in a very bad condition. Farmers are 
getting ready for spring work. Those with 
groves not killed by worms and ice are 
making sugar. “ 

Mt Morris, Livingston Co, April 9—Stock 
has wintered Well, but many will be short 
for hay before feeding season ends. Farm 
help is searee and a slight increase in 
wages is noted. A-sugar beet factory is 
to be built here: Farmers are getting quite 
interested in raising. beets. Hay $15 per 
ton, cows.30.to 40 per head, butter lic, eggs 
12¢. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co, April 9— 
Rye is looking well and. without too much 
frost to heave it it. will be a good crop. 
Apple trees have much dead wood in them, 
thought’ to be from the drouth of last 
summer. 

Mexico, Oswego Co, April 8—Maple su- 
gar 12 to l4c per lb, butter 20 to 24c, eggs 
15c, potatoes 40c, corn 50c. Hay $11 -to 12 
per ton at barn. Help is scarce and prices 
are higher than last year. Good men get 
$20 per mo and board. 

Stafford, Genesee Co, April $#—The usual 
acreage of cabbage will be set, although a 
low price ruled for stored cabbage. J. E. 
Brown has bought the Gleason farm of 35 


‘acres, on which is a fine orchard now com- 


ing into bearing. Farmers have concluded 
to spray more thoroughly. Wheat and 
grass look fresh and green. Fodder has be- 
come scarce and many farmers will be 
short of feed to carry stock through the 
spring. All feeds have advanced in price 
and hay is in demand at $15 to 18 per ton. 


Patterson, Putnam Co, April 9—Roads are 
in bad condition. Auction sales have been 
frequent and there will be many more in 
the near future. There will be many changes 
among tenants in this locality. A repre- 
sentative of the Mutual milk and cream 
co of New York was here last month. He 
offered farmers two prices for their milk 
for the coming six months; one price was 
5c below exchange price, the same as they 
have been giving, and the other a stated 
price, as follows: April 85c per can, May 
5c, June 70c, July 85c, Aug 90c, Sept 95c. 
Most of the farmers seemed Inclined to ac- 
cept the latter. Potatoes are bringing 65c, 
onions 75c. Eggs plentiful and bring 12c. 
Feed of all kinds high. There has been 
much sickness. 


Caton, Steuben Co, April 8—Mark Fero 
has moved to the large farm of Dubois 
Schutt, intending to run his own farm as 
well. Hay is scarce and high, bringing $18 
in Corning market. Some who usually have 
hay to sell are themselves buying now. 
Much less maple sugar is made now than 10 
years ago. Some who used to make sugar 
have sold their outfits and in some cases 
cut the trees. The farmers’ institute held 
in Corning recently was instructive and of 
much value. It was not so fully attended 
as it ought to have been. 

Tra, Cayuga Co, April 8—The winter was 
a busy one. Farmers and business men 
have been trying to see which could do the 
most business. S. M. Baldwin, working un- 
der directions of A. H. Staley, gen agt for 
American Agriculturist, has succeeded in 
taking nearly 400 subscribers for that paper 
this winter and is still canvassing. He is 
well received and so is the paper. The 
prices of all farm products are very satis- 
factory: hay $14 to 16, oats 32 to 38c, corn 
50c, ‘wheat 78 to 80c, potatoes 50c, beans 1.75 
to 2.25, cows 35 to 45, hogs scarce and high, 
5 to 6c per lb 1 w, 7 to 7.50 per 100 d w, 
poultry scarce and high, chickens 8c 1 w. 


Banquet cf State Institute Workers— 
The farmers’ institute workers of N Y, hav- 
ing just finished one of the most successful 
and profitable seasons in the history of the 
movement, met to compare notes and to 
banquet at Syracuse Mar 22. Thirty mem- 
bers of the force sat down at table, among 
whom were Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell, 
Dr W. H. Jordan of the Geneva exper sta 
and others well anown in the agri work. 





Toastmaster H. E. Cook made an able ad- 
dress. The arrangement of the subjects so 
as to form an appropriate anagram, The 
Institute, was a happy thought. Toasts were 
as follows: Twentieth century agri, Dr W. 
H. Jordan; Hobbies, Henry Van Dreser; 
Extension, Prof John Craig; Inoculation, 
Walter H. Hall; Nomenclature, Prof S. A. 
Beach; Success, A. W. Litchard; Tubercles, 
D. P. Witter; Indigestion, F. H. Hall; Thor- 
oughbreds, F. D. Ward; Unity, Prof I. P. 
Roberts; Technicalities, Dr Van Slyke; Ex- 
pansion, F. E. Dawley. All speeches were 
along the line of institute work, and were 
full of encouragement and suggestions for 
the future. At the close of the regular pro- 
gram, F. A. Converse gave an instructive 
address on Agriculture at the Buffalo ex- 
position. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, April 8—Snow 
gone and roads in very bad _  condi- 
tion. A very large number of tenant farm- 
ers are changing places.- Hay is: getting 
very scarce and some farmers will not have 
enough to carry stock through. Cows are 
low. Butter l6c, eggs 12c. 


Taylor, Cortland Co, April §9—The potato 


market opened last fall at 40c per bu, then 
dropped to 39c, but is back to 40c now. Cab- 
bages went from $7 per ton to 3 and then 
advanced to 8 The bulk of the crop has 
been shipped. Streams*have overflowed. 
Haymows are getting low. 


Mt Roderick, Cortland Co, April 8s— 
Dairying is the principal business here, 
dairies ranging from five cows to 60. The 
milk is taken to three milk stations and 
one creamery. The latter has given larger 
monthly dividends for the last two years 
than the stations. Since the extension of the 
E & CN railway from Cortland to the east- 
ern part of the county farmers have grown 
more potatoes and cabbage. There is a ten- 
dency to feed more grain to dairy cows and 
to fatten more stock. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, April 10—Many 
farmers are making maple syrup, which is 





AMONG’ THE FARMERS 


selling at good prices. Roads are heavy 
and bad. The new creamery which has 
been in construction here since last fall is 
nearly completed and will open in a few 
weeks with James Minor as butter maker. 
Hired help is scarce and wages high. Cat- 
tle are high and in good demand. 


Throop, Cayuga Co, April 10—The: large 
barn on the Oakland farm belonging to the 
late Augustus Spinning burned _ April 5. 
Origin of fire is unknown. It was insured 
in the Cayuga Co farmers’ and patrons’ 
insurance company. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, April 10— 
Hay is scarce at $17 to 20. Cows bring 30 
to 3# Registered Shorthorn stock at the 
J. Walker Reid auction sold for 35 to 50 
for yearlings. Horsese are in good demand 
and bring a fair price. Farmers have not 
been able to plow. 

Durham, Greene Co, April 10—March was 
unusually mild. The prospects for grass 
and winter grain are brightening. Fruit 
buds safe. Very few farms have been sold 
this year. Prices are so low that none ex- 
cept those who must sell are willing to 
make a sacrifice. J. H. Burnham bought 
36 acres with a modern house of 11 rooms 
and a small barn near village for $750. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co, April 9—Wells all 
filled. Frost very nearly out of ground. 
There is quite a demand for hay and oat 
Straw. Hired help scarce and wages any- 
where from $22 to 24 per mo. J. V. D. K. 
Bradt, Jr, has moved to his new home he 
recently bought of the Arnold estate. He 
expects to put in about 25 cows and take 
his milk to the creamery. There is little 
call for butter. Eggs in fair demand. W. J. 


Snyder will work his mother-in-law’s place 
the coming summer. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co, April 9—More 
farmers than usual will sell milk this year. 


The winter and spring have been favorable 
for a good apple crop. Winter grain is 
looking well. Many changes are being 
made. Good farm help scarce. 
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paint your buildings with Indurine Weatherproof Cold Bi SEN 
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pe, Firtistic = Monuments 
wary HAN PLAIN ones If White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 
requires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 
er Earth. Besides it is very expensive. 
White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
frost. oss-growthb is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
than any stone. Then why not investigate it? It has been adopted for 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have designs from $4.00 to 
$4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the Jast few years. 


The Monumental Bronze o., 


CHERRY STREET, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








You Need a UNIO 


Now is the time of year every- 
body is looking for the BEST 
brooder—one that can be relied 
upon ont doors in any kind of 
weather, that is easy to clean 
and attend to, one that will 
raise every healthy chick put in 
it, and last but not least, can be 
run ata small expense. The 
Unique Brooder has all these 
faculties and many more pot 
room to mention here, (Chicks 
never crowd in the Unique; its fj 
ventilation is perfect.) Our 








UE BROODER 




















machines are built of the best 
materials and well put together. 
Prices are within reach of all, 











not have a 


we make two sizes. 
Our catalogue is 


whole chicken 
encyclopedia, but a little book z 
that tells all about’onr machines in a few words. Drop us a postal before 


and $11.00. 
é do 


ordering elsewhere. DNIQUE INCUBATOR AND BROODEKR CoO., Clinton, New Jersey. 
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The New England Milk War. 


The fight between contractors and the 
producers shipping milk into Boston is the 
bitterest contest in years. A large amount 
of milk has been. withdrawn at shipping 
stations in Mass, Ct, N-H, etc; Pres Ward 
of the N E milk producers’ union estimated 
that about 20,000 cans of 8% qts each were 
held back by the farmers in one day, out 
of normal supply of 28,000 to 30,000 cans. 
Farmers generally are rallying to the sup- 
port of the executive officers of the milk 
producers’ union. On the other hand, the 
contractors are equally bold in proclaim- 
ing that they are able to supply their trade 
with what milk they need, getting this from 
western Mass, Me and N Y¥Y territory, and 
in one instance from a N H con- 
densed milk - factory. Several propo- 
sitions have been made to adjust 
the disputed questions, but none has been 
successful up to the opening of this week. 
Pres Ward issued a call for a mass meeting 
of farmers :n Boston this week for the pur- 
pose of discussing the situation. 

Master of the State Grange N. J. Bach- 
elder has sent out a circular letter to milk 
producers of N H, urging them to support 
the union and keep their milk out of the 
market. There is a feeling of confidence 
on the part of the producers that they are 
in the right and will eventually win out 
in this contest. 








Notes from the Field. 

The’ strike of the milk producers 
in the Boston territory last week 
and extending -, into this week has 
done something to take up the surplus 


which otherwise would have reached N Y. 
Considerable quantities of milk were ship- 
ped from skimming stations in N Y to Bos- 
ton, and it is reported that some milk was 
shipped direct from N Y city to Boston. 
This went far toward making up the short- 
age in the Boston market, and at the same 
time disposed of the surplus in N Y, keep- 
ing the market here firm. Within the last 


few days, however, there is more talk of a 
full supply of milk resuming its normal 
routes. 


At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinued all last week at 2%c p qt with the 
surplus on the platforms west of the Hud- 
son averaging $1.29 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 








cans, for the week ending Apr 6, were as 
follows: 
Flnid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream milk 
a 60 os-6s de. eee 1,117 609 
D, Lack and Ww. .- 26,975 570 _ 
Ontario .... ere By. 442 — 
N Y Cent (long haul). .18,710 425 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem)....13,536 154 200 
Susquehanna ........ 214,189 233 362 
Bo ee aera 10,815 694 352 
, ., te | ee 8,914 —_ — 
Lehigh Valley. ~. 12,470 250 —_ 
Homer Ramsdell ‘line. . 5,346 167 — 
Other sources. ee 125 a 
Total receipts........174,581 4,177 1,523 
Daily average....... 24,940 597 217 
Last week...........163,799 4,949 1,442 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Sept 1 time 

Apr5 last yr "00 last yr 
Domestic rec’pts..1,704 2,389 111,047 88,769 
Exp’ts to Europe... 1l1 392 67,326 39,879 
Im’ts f’m Europe... —-s 13 4,951 6,506 


Quotations at N Y areas follows: N Y 
state crop of ’00, choice 19@20c .p lb, prime 
18@19c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 
18@19c, prime 16@18c, crop ’99, N Y state 
and Pacific coast 11@l5c, crop ‘98 5@9c, 
olds 2@6c, German crop '00 38@45c. 

At New York, there is no tmprovement 


in business, the consumption of hops 
continuing light on account of the bad 
weather. With the’ advént of warm 
weather renewed activity is looked for. Up 
the state more sales*have been made lately 
Advices from the Pacific coast say the last 
crop of Sonoma hops of 310 bales has been 


. Seems to have -wintered well. 


FARM AND MARKET 


sold to net the grower l15c. There are only 
700 bales leftin growers’ hands at the coast, 
The advance of freight rates east on April 
1 from 1% to 2c per lb led to a mumber o7 
sales last month. 

New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill sales last week 
were C. France 103 bales at 16c, Hon J. S. 
Pindar 50 at 154%c. One contract was made 
for five years at 15c and one for five years 
at 14c, both large growths. Shipments for 
week ending Apr 6 were T. E. Dornett 203 
bales and W. M. Richardson 22. 


MaDIson Co—Madison: In this township 
six miles square, there are only 200 bales 
of the ’00 crop left, for which the best bids 
have been 18c. Holders are firm and evi- 
dently waiting for later developments. 


MONTGOMERY Co—Buel: There will be no 
increase in acreage. There is little inquiry 
for roots and no new poles bought. There 
is but one crop of ’00 hops held by grower. 
The last sale was at 16%4c. The rest all 
delivered at 15% to 20c. 

Tobacco Notes. 

NEw YorK—The organization of tobacco 
growers in the Chemung valley goes stead- 
ily forward. Meetings have been held the 
past two weeks at Waverly, Chemung, 
Painted Post, Wellsburg and other tobacco 
growing towns. Committees are out solic- 
iting subscriptions, and substantial work 
is being accomplished. At Chemung, fully 
90% of the 1900 crop is sold; the remain- 
ing 10% is high grade goods and has been 
assorted. The average price paid for crops 
sold was 5c p lb. No docking by packers 
on delivery. The acreage will be slightly 
less this year than last. In past seasons 
Wilson hybrid tobacco has been raised 
exclusively, but this year several will grow 
Connecticut seedleaf. Beds are being pre- 
pared, but: no seed sown to Apr 2. 
But very little of the 1900 crop remains in 
producers’ hands at Belgium, Onondaga 
Co, possibly % of 1 per cent. The crop was 
an average one, except a little wind 
whipped. That sold: brought 8 to 10c in 
bdl for sound and about 3c in bdl for wind 
whipped. No complaint of either docking 
or fault finding when delivered, as the crop 
was principally sold.in the bundle. From 
present outlook the acreage will be about 
the same as last year. The leading va- 
riety is Wilson hybrid. No plant beds 
have been prepared as yet, the ground be- 
ing too wet and cold. 


Miscellaneous Markets. 


At Syracuse, state corn 60c p bu, oats 34c, 
rye 60c, bran $20 ton, cottonseed meal 
27, middlings 20, hay 14@19. Eggs 14@14%c 





p dz, live chickens 9@10c p Ib, or 12@138c 
w, broilers 20@22c, turkeys 14@l5c. Pota- 


toes 40@45c p bu, onions 75c@1.50, parsnips 
45@50c, beans 2@2.75, turnips 25@40c, spin- 
ach 60@75c, apples 1@1.50. Butter, cmy 
tubs 21@28c p lb, prints 22@24c, dairy 18@ 
20c, cheese, ch cheddlars 11@11%éc. 


At Buffalo, cattle generally steady, best 
butcher and medium~grades shade higher. 
Receipts Monday of this-week 160 cars. 
Export and shipping steers $4.75@5.75, butch- 
ers’ and native cattle 4.15@4.85, bulls and 
oxen 3.40@4, native stockerseand feeders 
3.65@4.35. Veal calves steady at 4@7. Hogs 
active for best, light grades and pigs in 
heavy supply and dull. Receipts Monday 
of this week 90 double decks. Medium and 
heavy droves sold at 6.224%4@6.25, mixed and 
light medium 6.22%@6.25, yorkers 6.20@ 
6.22%, pigs 5.90@6. Sheep active Monday of 
this week, when 85 double decks came in, 
Top wool lambs sold at 6, clipped 5.40@5.50, 
yearlings 5.40@5.50, wethers 5.25@5.40. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Packer, Carbon Co, April 9—Snow all 
gone. Heavy rains have _ replenished 
wells. Roads very heavy. No farming 
operations have been attempted. Grain 


fields look better than was expected on ac- 
count of lack of snow in the early part 
of the season. Big strides toward better 
farming are noticed in this section, owing 
to farmers’. institutes and good farm 
papers, 

Shippensburg, Cumberland Co, April 8— 
Many changes are being) made. Good 
‘weather for growing grain. Wheat is green 
and has a favorable appearance. Fruit 
buds apparently healthy where the scale 
has not attacked the trees. 

Newton, Cumberland Co, April 8—Wheat 


Farmers 








Mutton from Victor Corn and 
Oat feed is finely flavored, and 
finds the foremost place in the 


best markets. Feed frequently and 


persistently. 

Ewes served in the fall should 
be fed freely, but judiciously ; aim 
to grow flesh rather than fat. 


Lambs dropped by ewes, fed 
on Victor Corn and Oat Feed, are 
vigorous and growthy. They mature 
rapidly and weight heavily. Feed 
them Victor Corn and Oat Feed, 
and look for profitable gains. 

Sold only in Sealed and Branded Sacks. 
Each Sack stamped with analysis of con- 


tents, showing guaranteed per cent. of 
Protein. 

If your dealer does not keep Victor Cun 
and Oat Feed send us his name, Wri 
a FREE COPY of “Feeding for Flesh” 


It will help you. 


The American Cereal Co., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 








WILDPRET BROS., 


Growers and Exporters of 


GARDEN and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Phoenix tennuis, Latania borbonica and 
other palm-seeds at reduced prices. 


Puerto-Orotava, Teneriffe, Canary Islands 


Sharpen Your Mower Knives 


and save time, labor and money. The best 
grinder made is Bolena Automatic ot 
Grinder. Works automatically 
fectly and quickly. General tool griuder 
attachment with each machine. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money back. 
Sent freig! 















OX Combined Oat, Wheat and Straight Straw Wheat 
and Rye Thresher will thresh wheat or rye, and bind 
the straw again in bundles. Can be changed in fifteen 
minutes toa spike tooth Oat, Wheat, Buck wheat ey 
ane nore Teresher, ee Spier atta 7 will = . 
and clean more grein w ess power, than m ine 
built. A perfect Wheat and Mere Stra » any machi 
Bundling) Thresher. Send for Catalogue “A” to Guan 
ERRIS Co., TROY, N. Y. 
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have difficulty in getting clover seed sown 
on account of high winds. Spring sales 
were well attended. Feed of all kinds 
brought high prices. Hogs in demand. 

Cooperstown, Venango Co, April 9—Wheat 
pramises 90% of a crop, and if it escapes 
fly it may yet go 100. All stock wintering 
well and there will be enough feed. Syrup 
season is about closed with about 75% of a 
yield. Spring pigs scarce. Butter in good 
demand at 22c,. eggs 12c. If farmers 
only had some first-class horses to sell now 
they could pay taxes and insurance and 
have some money left for a rainy day. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, April 8—The Clark 
Summit condensery started up again this 
month. There will be a ready sale for all 
the milk the farmers can make at 2 to 3c, 
The factory makes a fine quality of con- 
densed milk and has ready sale in Phila. 
Apples are $1 per bu and are in great 
demand. 

Green Garden, Beaver Co, April 9—Two 
institutes were held in this county under 
the auspices of the state board of: agri, 
conducted by Hon T. A. Clifton, a practi- 


cal farmer. The speakers from the ~state 
dept, as well as iocal men, made good 
impressions. There was but little snow 


during the winter, and strange to say the 
fall crops look well. Wheat is very prom- 
ising. Roads in bad condition. Markets 
fairly good. Good timothy hay $15 per ton, 
corn 60c per bu, oats 35c, wheat 72c, bran 
20 per ton, potatoes 60c, butter 25c. Veal 
calves 6c. beef cattle 5c 1 w. 

Bonney, Chenango Co, April 8—Fodder is 
scarce, A late spring would bring a panic 
in the hay market. Cows bring from $25 
to 35 per head. Land for tilling is in good 
demand. The McDermont Bunger dairy 
company buys the milk from here. A new 
creamery is being built at. Lebanon by the 
farmers who intend to have more to say 
in regard toc the sale of their milk than 
heretofore. A rural free delivery route is 
being talked of for this locality. It meets 
with disapproval by many, as there is al- 
ready a stage route which gives better 
mail accommodations than would the free 
delivery system. 

Westmoreland Co—Farmers’ institutes 
are over for this season. They have done 
much to interest the farmer in his calling. 
The appropriation for institute work is very 
limited, but it is hoped the legislature 
now in session will remedy this by appro- 
priating « good sum whereby the dept can 
broaden its work. There is a bill before the 
legislature asking for money to erect a 
building at State College for the purpose of 
teaching agri, dairying and forestry. I 
believe all moneys appropriated for the 
help of agri will be a benefit to every man, 
woman and child in the state. The 
great coal, iron and manufacturing 
interests of Pa have led the-minds of leg- 
islators away from agri. We are going to 
make a big stride to regain the lost ground 
and place our state where it skould be 
agriculturally. While this has been a very 
open Ww inter we have no plowing done and 
all signs point to a busy spring. The last 30 
days have been hard on wheat.—(W. N. 
Clark. 

Lewistown, Mifflin Co, April 8—Wheat and 
grass fields are looking well. Wheat looks 
15 or 20% better than when snow went off. 
Roads in bad condition. Hay $20 to 22, bran 
18 to 20, corn 50c, butter 18 to 22c, eggs 12 to 
14c, clover seed 7.50. 


Newton Hamilton, Mifflin Co, April 9— 


Some plowing done this spring. Fruit buds 
are all right and promise a full bloom. 
Winter wheat in most fields looks promis- 


ing. Clover seed $7.50. Potatoes are retail- 
ing at 55c in 5 and 10 bu lots, butter 22c, 
eggs lic, hay 19. Most all farmers are 


short of feed and have to buy. Taxes are 
somewhat lower this year. 


Lancaster, Lancaster Co, April 9—Wheat 


fields practically unhurt. Two or three hard 
rains have done some washing and flooding 
in places. Much of last year’s tobacco is 
yet unsold. There was less damp weather 
the past winter than usual which retarded 
the taking down of tobacco and stripping. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


Mr W. H. Kennison of Brownville, Me, 
writes: “I gave my potatoes three spray- 
ings with Bowker’s ‘Boxal.’ As a result, 
I got one-third more potatoes than I have 
had for four years previous.”’ 














MARYLAND. 


Fruit Prospect in Washington Co— 
Peach. buds have swelled rapidly and are 
developing about as last year. Weather 
has been favorable for -all varieties. Buds 
on trees which fruited heavily last year are 
in good condition. There are over 50% as 
many buds as a year ago. Prospects are 
good for an avérage crop of all fruits, 


An Up-to-Date Farmer—Ss. E. Gordy of 
Salisbury, Wicomico Co, has one of the fin- 
est herds of western cattle in this section. 
He is fattentmg them for next winter. They 
are now being fed heavily in the barnyard, 
but in a short time will be turned to pas- 
ture, and early in the fall will be placed 
in stalls and fattened for market. Mr Gor- 
dy believes in turning. his corn and hay 
crops into beef instead of selling them. He 
then has targe profits from the sale of his 

cattle, and great quantities of manure for 
the improvement of his land. There is not 
a more fertile farm in the county, and Mr 
sordy does not find it necessary to buy 
fertilizer. He has 18 acres in wheat, which 
is growing luxuriantly. It is a farm ‘vell 
worth seeing 


NEW _JERSEY. 


Prospect Plains, “Middlesex Co, April 9— 
Clover seed is being sown. Winter grain 
does not look well, owing to its being ex- 
posed during the winter. Mrs R. C. Dey 
finished threshing rye last week. It was 
stacked out. The rats had cut the straw 
very badly. The opinion is that it does not 
pay to keep too long. Rye brings at depot 
54c, rye straw $14.50 per ton, timothy 16, 
clover 10 to 12. Farmers are buying seed 
potatoes, northern stock at Tic. Old pota- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


toes bring: about: 50c, but few on. hand, 
Farmers sold direct from field. Farm help 
scarce and.good men get 18 to 20 and board 
per month. No vacant houses here. Over- 
seer McDowell is fixing up the roads, scrap- 
ing them. He believes this is the time, as 
the ground gets hard when it settles. Fruit 
trees show a fair amount of fruit buds and 
are in first-class condition. Many stock- 
men are having their cattle -dehorned. W. 
H. Debow had a sow that had 17 pigs in 
one litter. G. M. Duncan is remodeling the 
barn on the farm he bought last spring. 
W. H. Debow has sprayed his pear and ap- 
ple orchards with petroleum. 

Stillwater, Sussex Co, April 
rains have made roads muddy, but they 
are now settling. Butter 21 to 22c. Milk 
low and féed high. Considerable sickness 
has prevailed. Potatoes scarce and apples 
more so, the latter bringing $3 per bbl. E. 
T. Moor will resume his farm and his ten- 
ant has bought the S. R. Young farm. 
rg bring 40 to 60 and good horses 100 
ts) " 


8—Heavy 


—__— 


Quality and Price Count in the purchase 
of any article and it is a question if it ever 
pays to buy cheap or shoddy goods. This 
is undoubtedly true of vehicles, as good 
material is required to get up a satisfactory 
carriage or buggy. Yet a farmer need not 
pay a fancy price to get a really good arti- 
cle, especially when he can buy from the 
maker direct. For example, the well-known 
Split Hickory vehicles are sold direct from 
factory to farmer, cutting out middlemen’s 
profits, the customer getting the direct ben- 
efit. They are not only well made but have 
style and finish attractive to all. The new 
descriptive catalog will be sent free to any- 
one asking for it. Write the Ohio Carriage 
Co, Columbus, O, mentioning this paper. 
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Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS - ERS 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT New York. “so 
process 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
*aIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. ! 
RENTUCKY upon application, 
Louisville. 


Lead nowadays? 





IS THERE any Pure White 


Yes, 


and it is made in the old- 
fashioned way by the «“o/d Durch 
of slow corrosion. 

The brands named in margin 
are genuine, and, with pure Lin- 
seed Oil, they make the only 
durable and satisfactory paint. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphiet sent free 


National Lead ©. 100 William Street, New York. 
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poses, 


~ ACME Pulverizing k Harrow, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


te be returned at my expense if 
not satisfactory. 
I deliver free on board at NewYork, 


Chicago, 
Columbus, 
Louisville, 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, etc. 


— SIZES 3 To 13 1-2 Feer 
The best pulverizer and 
cheapest Riding Harrow 
on earth. We also make walking 














svuna Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulver- 
Seuss izes, turns and levels all soils for all pur- 
“Made “entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 


Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free, 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. ‘ 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Why Growers Do Not Co-operate. 


A. H, CLARK, HARTFORD CO, CT. 





This seems to be an age for the formation 
of trusts, syndicates, organizations, com- 
panies, etc. So why should not tobacco 
growers organize for mutual protection and 
benefit? Growers must be careful how co- 
operative enterprises are started. I am a@ 
grower, interested in raising 40 acres or 
more, and although not directly interested 
or ever have been in any organization or 
company of tobacco growers, I can state a 
few general facts of what I know of grow- 
ers combining to sell their own tobacco. 

About 25 years ago the growers at Wind- 
sor, Ct, formed. a farmers’ club for general 
Giscussions. Tobacco that winter sold 
rather slow and considerable of it at small 
prices. Of the members of the club, some 
six or eight had not sold their tcebacco. 

One of our prominent growers, and a 
member of the club, brought in a resolu- 
tion to sign an agreement not to sell our 
tobacco under a certain price, and if we 
could not get that price, we should pack 
it. We were to combine together, borrow 
money on it and help those that needed it 
to raise another crop and sell it as one 
pains. As I was secretary of the club, 

was instructed to visit those that had 
not sold and get their signatures. I did so 
and inside of a week the grower that 
brought in the resolution and was the 
strongest advocate of the project, sold his 
crop for several cents per pound less than 
what he wanted the rest of the members 
to stick for. He then lost all interest in 
the combine, so that project fell through. 

Several years later, a larger company of 
growers was formed, a sort of a mutual 
eompany, to pack and sell tobacco. They 
hired a warehouse.and quite a large num- 
ber of growers associated themselves to- 
gether. They put up about 200 cs. If they 
could not sell by private sale they would 
hold auctions once a month. The expenses 
were to be paid by assessments. The con- 
sequence was the tobacco they put up was 
the tail end of the crop, and every man 
thought his crop worth as much as his 
neighbor’s. They were not able to get of- 
fers from buyers for what the owner 
thought his tobacco was worth. Some was 
sold and the parties that owned the goods 
would not deliver. Some that was deliv- 
ered came back again, was not as good as 
the sample, etc, and that company fell 
through. 

A few years later prices of tobacco went 
down again and a few heads got together 
and formed a joint stock company with a 
capital of $10,000 in shares of 20 each. They 
were going to have a company to do bus- 
iness, but at the start they made a mis- 
take. They took in too many members. 
One-half of the stock was held in Ct and 
the other half in Mass. The company were 
to buy, pack and sell. What was the con- 
sequence? The leaders in the company, in- 
stead of packing their own crops and sell- 
ing through the company as they should 
have done, sold it outside and the tobacco 
that was packed was some that was too 
poor to sell, so it was put into the hands 
of the company. The company hired an ex- 
pert salesman, put him on the road and he 
took all there was coming from the to- 
bacco. 

A meeting was called of the stockholders 
to close up business and settle up. A res- 
olution was proposed by a few members, as 
only 20% had been paid in, for the stock- 
holders to pay up in full for the amount of 
stock they held and to continue the bus- 
iness, as they were getting a trade estab- 
lished. Just there the stockholders made 
a mistake in not continuing the business. 
A few of the leaders, from fear of losing 
their money, or lack of business ability, 
would not do it, and the business was 
closed. I believe in organization. Co-op- 
eration between tobacco growers can be 
done, and at a profit, but the association 
or company should take’in as few members 
as possible and all be of ane mind and 
stick together. 

— ——— 

Building Granary—H. U., O: Grain will 
surely spoil in a granary, the floor of which 
is of earth raised 8 in above the level by 
filing in after the foundation wall is laid. 
The floor should be of wood and the joist 
must be raised off the ground. The sills 
should be laid on posts or piers rather than 
on a solid foundation, so as to permit free 
‘ventilation under the floor and keep out 
mice and rats 
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DEERING AT PARIS IN 1900 


The Famous Chicago Harvester Com- 
pany Received More and Greater 
Honors than Were Ever Before Ac- 
corded an American Exhibitor in 
the History of Expositions. 


America may well feel proud of the inter- 
est which her citizens took in the Paris ex- 
position and the elaborate exhibits which 
were prepared with consummate skill and 
displayed in a manner not excelled by any 
other country. Those of harvesting ma- 
chinery in particular were most complete 
and interesting. The Deering Harvester 
company, of Chicago, America’s foremost 
manufacturer of this line of goods, was ac- 
corded the position of honor, having contrib- 
uted more to the advancement of the art 
of harvesting than any other manufacturer, 
living or dead, and with a greater array of 
important inventions to its credit than any 
other company in the world. 

Visitors to the exposition were prompt 
to accord the Deering exhibits supreme 
honors, and it only remained for official 
mandate to ratify the popular verdict, 
which was done in a manner as substantial 
as it was well-merited. Each one of the 
seven Deering exhibits secured the highest 
award in its class. 

In addition to four high decorations, the 
Deering Harvester company = received 
twenty-five awards, or twenty-nine in all, 
as follows: Decoration of officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, decoration of chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, two decorations of 
officer of Merite Agricole, a special certifi- 
cate of honor, the grand prize, six gold 
medals, six silver medals and eleven bronze 
medals, including Deering collaborator 
medals, 

The decoration of the Legion of Honor 
was instituted by Napoleon Bonaparte 
when first consul in 1802, and is only con- 
ferred in recognition of distinguished mili- 
tary or civil achievements. It is the high- 
est distinction in the gift of the French 
republic. 

The decoration of Merite Agricole is an 
honor of but slightly less importance,which 
is conferred upon those who have contrib- 
uted greatly to the advancement of agri- 
culture. 

An official certificate of honor was ac- 
corded the Deering retrospective exhibit, 
which showed the improvements in har- 
vesting machinery during the past century, 
and excited the highest praise of the 
French government officials who had en- 
trusted to the Deering Harvcster company 
the preparation of this most ignportant ex- 
hibit. By special request this exhibit has 
been presented to the national museum of 
arts and:sciences at Paris, where it has be; 
come a permanent feature of that world- 
famed institution. 

The Deering twine exhibit and corn har- 
vester exhibit, both of which received the 
highest awards, have by request of the 
French government been presented to the 
National agricultural college of France. 

There was no field trial, either official or 
otherwise, in connection with the Paris 
exposition, but the most important foreign 
contest the past season was held under 
the auspices of the Russian expert com- 


mission at the governmental farm of 
Tomsk, Siberia, Aug 14 to 18. All the 
leading American and European machines 


participated and were subjected to the 
most difficult tests by the government 
agriculturist. The expert commission 
awarded the Deering Harvester company 
the grand silvér medal of the minister of 


agriculture and domain, which was the 
highest award, 
The Deering harvester works are the 


largest of their kind in the world, covering 
eighty-five acrés and employing 9000 peo- 
ple. They are equipped with modern au- 
tomatic machines, many of which perform 
the labor of from five to fifteen hands, 
This company is also the largest manu- 
facturer of binder twine in the world, 
having been first to produce single-strand 
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binder twine, such as is in general usé 
to-day, making over a third of the prod- 
uct of the entire world. The output of 
its factory for a single day would tie a 
band around the earth at the equator, with 
several thousand miles to spare. The an- 
nual production would fill a freight train 
twenty miles long. Made into a mat two 
feet wide, it would reach across the Amer- 
ican continent from ocean to ocean. 

Deering machines are known as light 
draft Ideals, consisting of binders, mowers, 
reapers, corn harvesters, shredders and 
rakes. 

This company exhibited at the Paris ex- 
position an automobile mower, which at- 
tracted much attention, and exhibitions 
were given with one of these machines in 
the vicinity of Paris throughout the 
season, 
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Ellweod Steel Wire Fences 


Bix styles—18 to 58 inches—best steel wires, 
heavily galvanized. Expansion and contrac 


tion provided for. Every rod guaranteed. 
Sold by local agents. If no agent in your 
town write to the makers, 
American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chicage or New Yoru: 
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on one mere eee. If your Fosiiry 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














} Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1901] 1900) 1901] 1900) 1901; 1900 
Chi . P 100 Ibe .. |$6.10) $5.80) $6.15) $5.50) $5.00) $6.35 
New SEE 3 cnadhecdsell Ui 75| 6.650) 5.65) 5.00) 6.50 
Buffalo........... ...| 5.75) 5.75] 6.25) 5.76) 5.30) 6.15 
Kansas city .. eeesees| 5.75] 5.60) 6.10) 5.25) 4.90) 6.00 
Pittsburg .. 5.80] 5.60) 6.35) 5.65) 5.35) 6.59 





At 3 Semcemag cattle receipts continue to 
run considerably ahead of a year ago, but 
the avérage quality during the past two 
weeks not of the best. While choice to 
fcy beeves are readily salable at $5.85@6, 
comparatively few possess the attractive- 
ness to command these figures. Most of 
the sales in dressed beef and shipping steers 
are at 4.35@5.50. The market continues ac- 
tive and generally firm under good demand 
from all classes of buyers, including east- 
ern shippers and exporters. 


Fancy beef steers, “ae 00 Canners, 320 
Good to extra, 500@5 75 Feeders, selected, 485 
Common to fair, 400@4 65 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, Sor 425 
Native heifers. ef > 475 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 5 20 
Fair to choice cows, Calves, veal, 4 625 
Poor to fancy bulls, 300g! # Milch cows,each, 25 00 50 00 


Hog packers have fought the advance in 
prices, securing occasional victories, but 
swine in the main selling quickly at best 
figures of the year. Large numbers have 
erossed the scales at $6@6.15, selected lots 
6.20@6.22%. The situation is devoid of par- 
ticularly new feature. 

The better grades of sheep are generally 
steady to firm, common lots plentiful and 
weak. Western shorn sheep $4.50@4.85, ewes 
4.25@4.50, unshorn 4.75@5.15, including heavy 
wethers for export account. Choice year- 
lings 5@5.25, butcher lambs 5@5.40, feeders 
going at 4.65@4.95. Spring lambs are quot- 
able at 6@8, with something fcy occasion- 
ally selling at 9@10. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported active and 


higher. Monday of this week 60 cars came 
in. Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 59@5 80 cose waned fat bulls, $2 . Bs 
Good, 12°0 to 1300 ibs, 5 23 z to Good Sut come 17. 
Fair. 900 to 1100 iba, 4 100 Ibs, HHH 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, - Bologna cows, phd. 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 425 F'sh cows & springers.® Ora 55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 cogs 0 Veal calves, 00@6 75 

Hogs stranger Monday of this week pr 
25 double decks came in. Medium droves 
sold at $6.30@6.35, heavy 6.35, yorkers 6.15@ 
6.30, pigs 6. Sheep and lambs steady. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 17 double decks. 
Wool sheep sold at 4.25@5.35, do lambs 4.50 
@5.90, clipped sheep 4@4.85, do lambs 4.50 
@5.35. 

At New York, yards well cleared of cat- 
tle at shade higher prices. Ordinary to ch 
steers sold at $4.60@5.65, fat stags 4.50, bulls 
3@4.35, cows 2.10@4.15. Veal calves not es- 
pecially active at 4@7.50. Sheep in mod- 
erate supply and steady, lambs firm. Ordi- 
nary to good sheep sold at 4.50@5, culls and 
bucks 3@3.50, clipped sheep 3.75, common 
to prime lambs 5.50@6.25, spring lambs 4.50 
each. Hogs firmer at 6.35@6.50. 

At London, American cattle reported slow 
at 114%4@13c p lb estimated dressed weight, 
sheep and lambs steady at unchanged 


prices. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, market fairly active, but no 


more than steady under large offerings; 
average quality not quite so good as re- 





cently. Quotations continued as follows: 
Express and heavy draft............ $75@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib Chunks...........se0e00- 5fv@125 
Carriage teams.. ddcacnchia-ae-0 0 ace eka 
NN foo ond aden avidin ocak deed cain dace T5@EOO 
Saddle horses.... .......... cee .00000e-OG1TS 
General PUrPOse.... .....-.scceccccccces 35@70 
Western rangers.........-.ssseereseee S5QT 

THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 1901 1901 | 1900 
Chicago..... eevee] -TOK4) .6634) .4 40 +254] 241, 
New York....... | tial [78 ee rx {30%} (2914 
ORR 5s. cccacsncl a 2s 50% 50° | .3414) 33% 
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At Chicago, wheat has shown marked 
weakness at times, followed by renewed 
buying, and at least partial recovery. The 
market was influenced to some extent by 
sharp reactions in corn and enormous 


quantities of wheat earlier bought by spec- 
ulators for am advance were sold out, often 
at aloss. Bearish operators made the most 
of conditions, while those friendly to the 
market were timid. May declined last 
week to a level under 7lc p bu, subsequent- 
ly recovering somewhat, July’ salable 
around 72@73c. but greatly unsettled. 

Leading influences in the decline were 
generally promising crop conditions in the 
winter wheat territory, liberal primary 
movement in the northwest and weakness 
in European markets. It is to be noted, 
however, that at the decline good buying 
s.. in on both home and export account 
and the English markets showed a _ trend 
toward positive stability. 

In corn it has been a case of “fireworks” 
in the speculative branch of the trade. The 
bull party, after forcing May above 44c p 
bu, suffered temporary defeat, the market 
declining sharply to 41c, later followed by 
good recovery. The’ statistical situa- 
tion is without special change, country 
stocks decreasing steadily, farmers rather 
indifferent about selling, consumption in 
feed lots enormous, shipping demand on 
eastern account good and exports liberal. 

The oats market has sympathized large- 
ly with corn, strong and weak by turns, 
trade heavy in May at 24%@28c p bu, prices 
greatly unsettled, operators apparently in- 
clined to consider 25@26c a fair quotation. 
A good demand is noted for oats on ship- 
ping account. 

Barley averaged firm, but ruled quiet, and 
prices much as recently quoted on the ba- 
sis of 53@58c p bu for good to choice. 

Timothy seed offerings small, interest 
only moderate, futures neglected, contract 
prime quotable around $4.05@4.10 p 100 lbs 
and Sept delivery, new seed, nominally 3.30 
@3.35. Clover quiet and steady, with con- 
tract prime about 11 p 100 Ibs, alsike clover 
11.50@13. Other grass descriptions quotably 
steady. 

At New York, export trade healthy, mar- 
ket generally fairly active. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator sold around 77c p bu, corn 50c, 
oats 30%c, rye 59c, barley 61c, good to fcy 
clover seed 9%@10%c p Ib, timothy seed 
$4@4.75 p 100 Ibs. Flour slack. Fancy 
spring patents 3.90@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.85 
@4, spring straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 
3.35@3.50. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in ali in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr. con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers y consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, firm but quiet. Choice 
marrow $2.40@2.45 p bu, medium 2.02%@ 
2.05, pea 2.10, red kidney 2.12%@2.15, white 
kidney 2.30@2.35, yellow eye 2.50@2.55, im- 
ported marrow 2.15@2.22%. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime stock firmly held, 
common to poor lots irregular. Choice to 
fey evap’d apples 5@6%c p 1b, poor to prime 
3@5c, sun-dried 24%@3%c, chops $1@1.62% p 
100 lbs, cores and skins 50c@1, evap’d rasp- 
berries 19@19%c p lb, blackberries 5% @6\c, 
huckleberries 14@15c, cherries 13@15c. 

At Chicago, raspberries steady, other 
stock quiet.~ Choice to fcy evap’d apples 5 
@6c p lb, fair to prime 34@4'%éc, sun-dried 
2%4@3%c, chopped 1\c, cores and skins Ic, 
evap’d raspberries 19@20%4c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts well handled. Near- 
by fancy 15@15%4c p dz, av prime 13%@ 
14c, western 13%@l14c, southern 12%@13'6c, 
duck eggs 24@30c, goose eggs 70@75c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, but ° fairly 
well handled. Nearby fancy 15c p dz, east- 
ern 12(%@1l4c, Vt and N H ch 14c, Mich, 
Ind, etc, 14c, western 12%@13%c, southern 
12%.@13c, duck eges 30@3l1c, goose 70c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries wanted, or- 
anges in fair demand, cranberries continue 
quiet. Fla strawberries 20@45c p qt, Cape 
Cod cranberries $6@8.50 p bbl Jersey 1@1.75 
p crate, fey navel oranges 2@3.50 p bx, ch 
1.75@3, tangerines 5@6.50, Fla pineapples 4 
@5 p cra, grape fruit 4.50@6.50 p bx, daq_Cal 


2.50@3.50. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, feed firm. Bran $18.50@24 p 
ton, middlings 20@21, red dog 20, linseed 


ad 


- Mich stock 1.25@1.75, 
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meal 25.50, cottonseed meal 25, screenings 
30@80c p 100 Ibs, corr chop 85@87%c, brew: 
ers’ meal and grits 1.12@1.15, coarse corn 
meal 94@97c. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, fairly active, prices steady, 
Prime timothy 924%@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 87% 


@90c, No 2 824%@85c, No 3 75@80c, clover 
mixed 77%@80c, clover 65@70c, rye straw 
82144 @87e. 


At Boston, supply liberal. Prime timothy 
$18@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, No 2 15.50@16, No 
3 14@15, ch fine 14@15.50, clover mixed 14@ 
14.50, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 17.50@ 
18, oat 9@9.50. . 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, arrivals quite moderate 
and well taken. Sugar quotabily 10@12c p 
lb, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

At Boston, receipts increasing gradually. 
Sugar, small cakes 12%@l6c p lb, do large 
cakes 11@12c, syrup 90c@$1 p gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, a firm tone reported. State 
round $1.50@1.75 p 180 lbs, do lomg 1.25@1.50, 
state and westerp 
1.25@1.50 p sack, Jersey sweets 1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Bermudas 3@8. 

At Boston, market has a firmer tone, 
Aroostook Green Mts extra 68@70c p bu, 
Hebrons 63c, Rose 50@55c, Dakota Red 50c, 
York state white 50@55c, Mich and Wis 
white 50@53c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, in full supply and quiet. 
Live fowls 9@10c p Ib, chickens 9c, roosters 
6c, turkeys 9c, ducks 50@90c p pair, geese 
75c@$1.25, pigeoms 35@40c, fresh packed tur- 
keys 7@10%4c p lb, broilers 25@35c, roasting 
chickens 9@l6c, fowls 8@lic, capons 10@ 
15c, ducklings 20@22c, squabs $1.50@3 p dz, 
frozen turkeys 7@l1lc p lb, broilers 13@17c, 
chickens 10@12c, fowls 8@9%6c. 

At Boston, live fowls have been in mod- 
erate supply and steady at 11@11l%c p Ib, 
roosters 6c, northern and eastern fowls 10 
@13c d w, chickens 10@16c, pigeons 75c@$1 
p dz, western turkeys 8@llc p Ib, chickens 


9@138c, fowls 10@11%c, capons 10@14c, ducks 
10@12c, geese 8@9c. 
Vegetables. 
At New York, choice seasonable_ stock 


generally in good demand. Beets 75ic p bbl, 
carrots 76c@$1, kale 60@75c, lettuce 3@4, Ct 
and L I white onfons 3@5, state and west- 
ern yellow 3@3.25, parsnips 1, squash 1@2, 
spinach 75c, turnips 90c, state cabbage 12@ 
16 p ton, eelery 40@90c p dz bchs, tomatoes 
1.50@4 p carrier, string beans 2@5.50 p cra. 
Wool. 


The wool market has been active. Man- 
ufacturers have bought large quantities. 
One concern is reported to have purchased 
2,000,000 lbs fine medium and the American 
Woolen Co several million pounds, mostly 
territory. Prices continue firm with per- 
haps a hardening tendency, but no appre- 
ciable advance is noted. The London sales 
ended several days earlier than was ex- 
pected. Closing sales were in the main 
satisfactory. Dealers are awaiting the new 
clip, now near at ha -d, with interest. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI« 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs 15@16c p 
dz, live chickens 9@10c p 1b, or 10@1l1c d w, 
broilers 24@27c, turkeys 12@14c, ducks 9@ 
10c. Potatoes $1.35@1.50 p bbl, white onions 
3@4.25, red and yellow 2.50@3, turnips 50@ 
60c, beans 2.05@2.15 p bu, apples 2.50@4 p 
bbl. Corn 49@5lc p bu, oats 33@35c, bran 
20@21 p ton, middlings 18@20, timothy hay 
15@18.50, clover 15@16.50. 





At Buffalo, state potatoes 35@45c p bu, 
Mich 38@42c, beets 25c, carrots 30c, Danish 


cabbage $12@14 p ton, celery 25@60c p dz 
bcehs, onions 1.15@1.50 p bu, parsnips 25@35c, 
turnips 75@85c. Apples 3@5 p bbl, Cape 
Cod cranberries 9@10, strawberries 25@40c 
p qt. Timothy hay 15@17 p ton, clover 11@ 
13, rye straw 9.50@11. Corn meal 95c p 100 
lbs, middlings 90c, bran 85c, oats 32c p bu. 
Eggs 13@13'%c p dz, live turkeys 9@1l1c p Ib, 
chickens 11@11%%ec, ducks 12@13c, squabs 25@ 
30c p pair, turkeys 10@13c p lb d w, capons 
11@15c, chickens 9@12c, fowls 9@11%c, ducks 
12@14c. 

At Rochester, corn mea! $21@22 p ton, 
bran 19@20, middlings 20@21, No 1 white 
oats 28@30c p bu, rye 55@56c, barley 45@ 
46c. Apples 2@2.50 p bbl, honey 16c p Ib, 
radishes 25c p dz, lettuce 20c, onions 1@1.25 
p bu, beans 2@2.50, carrots 25c. Eggs 14@ 
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lic p dz, live chickens and fowls 9c p lb, 
turkeys 9c, or 12@13c d w, chickens 10@1l1c, 
ducks 12@13c, steers 74%@84c, veal calves 
8@8t4c, hogs 6%4@6%c. 

At Watertown, apples $3@4 p bbl, onions 
1 p bu, potatoes 40@45c, beets 35@40c, par- 
snips 70@75c, turnips 35@40c, carrots 25@ 
30c, beans 2.10@2.25. Eggs 15@16c p dz, live 
chickens and fowls 8@10c p Ib, turkeys 10 
@12c, steers 44%.@5c, veal calves 4@5c, lambs 
4@5c. Corn meal 20 p ton, bran 21, middlings 
21, hay 16@18. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 10@11%c p lb, chickens 15@30c, 
ducks 12@13c, geese 9@llic, fowls 10@l1lic, 


d w, broilers 25@35c, chickens 8@13c, tur- 
keys 8%@12c, ducks 7@12c, eggs 13@14c p 


dz, duck eggs 27@28c, goose 60@70c. Choice 
apples $3@4 p bbi, good 2@2.50, navel 


oranges 2@3.50 p bx, Fla 2.50@3.50, grape 


fruit 3@5, strawberries 30@50c p qt. York 
state potatoes “45@50c p bu, Mfch 38@4ic, 


sweets 15@30c p bskt, onions 1@1.15 p bu, 
Danish cabbage 10@16 p ton, cucumbers 
4@6 p bskt, lettuce 2.50@4 p bbl, spinach 
50@80c, celery 1.50@2.50 p case. Bran 19.25 
@19.75 p ton, timothy hay 13@17, mixed 
14@15. 

At Pittsburg, maple sugar 9@10c p lh, 
syrup 75c@$1 p gal. Apples 2.75@3.75 p bbl, 
celery 40@80c p dz bchs, onions 90c@1.15 p 
bu, potatoes 40@55c, turnips 1.25@i.50 p bbl, 
carrots 1@1.25, parsnips 1@1.25, ch horse- 
radish roots 5@6, Danish cabbage 12@18 p 
ton, domestic 9@10. Corn 46%@4ic p bu, 
oats 33c, middlings 18@19.50 p tori® bran 18.25 
@18.50, timothy hay 14.75@16.25, No 1 prairie 
12, rye straw 10@10.50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 75 
@76c p bu, corn 44c, oats 28@28%4c, rye 54c, 
bran $17@17.25 p ton, middlings 17@18, tim- 
othy hay 9.50@15, clover mixed 11@12.75, 
rye straw 6@6.50. Fresh eggs 12c p dz, duck 
eggs 15c, goose eggs 40c, live chickens 9@ 
10c p 1b, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 10c, geese 
3@7 p dz. Apples 2.50@3.75 p bbl, oranges 
2.25@3.25 p bx. Potatoes 35@43c p bu, on- 
ions 2.75@3 p bbl, cabbage 15@18 p ton, cu- 
cumbers 1.50@1.75 p dz. Steers 4.40@5.25 p 
100 lbs, veal calves 3@6.50, hogs 5.75@6.25, 
sheep 3.75@4.50, lambs 4@6. 

At Columbus, corn 40@42c p bu, oats 28c, 
rye 45@50c, bran $17 p ton, shorts 16, mid- 
dlings 18, screenings 16, hay 14@15, rye 
straw 8. Steers 4.50@4.75 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal 
calves 6.50, hogs 6@6.25, sheep 5@6, spring 
lambs 8@9. Eggs lic p dz, live chickens 8@ 
814c p Ib, broilers 16c d w, turkeys 12@13c, 


ducks 10c. Potatoes 35@40c p bu, onions 1@ 
1.20, turnips 35c, beans 1.80@1.95, apples 3 
p bbl. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, live chick- 
ens 11@12c p lb, fowls 9c, ducks 11@12c, 
fresh eggs 12%@18c p dz, duck eggs 26c, 
Corn 46c p bu, oats 31@31%4c, rye 57c, tim- 
othy hay $15@17 p ton, clover mixed 13@15.50, 
bran 19@20.50, middlings 18@19, cottonseed 
meal 25@26. Apples 2@3.25 p bbl, oranges 
2.50@3.50 p bx, strawberries 15@35c p qt. 
Potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 1.15@1.25, spin- 
ach 25c, celery 50@60c p dz bchs, cabbage 
2@3 p cra, tomatoes 2@4 p carrier. 

MICHIGAN—At Detroit, No 1 white 
wheat 76c p bu, No 2 red 76c, corn 42%c, 
oats 30@30%c, rye 56c, beans $1.85, prime clo- 
ver seed 6.65. Fancy apples 3.25@3.50 p bbl, 
No 2s 2@2.50. Cabbage 1.60 p 100 lbs, onions 
1.20@1.35 p bu, potatoes 28@85c. Eggs 13c 
p dz, live fowls 9@9%c p Ib, ducks 9@10c, 
turkeys 8@10c, chickens 9@9%c, or 10%@l1ic 
d w. fowls 10@10%c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 
11@12c, veal calves 8@8%%4c, hogs 5%@7c. -No 
1 white honey 14@16%c p Ib, light amber 10 
@12c, maple sugar 10@1ile. Tallow 3%@4%c 
Pp lb, popcorn 1@2c, No 1 green hides 6c, 
No 2 4c. Bran 18 p ton, middlings 18@19, 
corn meal 17, corn and oats chop 16. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Cheese Market. 

Movement. of cheese from 
continues generally satisfactory 
leading markets. Prices remain un- 
changed on choice fail made. Scattered 
lots of winter made‘ sell at -irregular fig- 
ures. It will be some time before large 
shipments of new stock come in and home 
consumptive demand promises to take care 
of a large part of old stocks. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
114%@12%c p Ib, flats 11@12c.—At Water- 
town, small 12@12%c.—At Rochester, twins 
12c.—At Buffalo, fcy 12c, dairy made 10@ 


lic. 
At New York, situation continues 
healthy. State fancy small 12@12%c p- Ib, 








good to’ch 10%@11%c, fcy large 11@1i%éc, 
good to choice large 10@l1lic, light skims 744 
@$e, full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
firm. Choice N Y 11%@12%c p ib, part 
skims 8@914c.—At Pittsburg, full cream 12 
@1214¢c, limburger 13@14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. Flats 
11%c p Ib, twins 12%4@13c, N Y cheddars 
12%c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 13%c, 
state flats 11%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
cheddars 1214@12%c p Ib, flats 12144@13\4c. 

At Boston, trade steady. N Y twins ex- 
tra 12@12%c p lb, firsts 10%@1ll%ec, Vt 
twins extra 12c, firsts 10%@11%c; western 
twins extra 11@11%%c, fair to good 10@10%c, 
Ohio flats 1014%.@1I1c. 


The Butter Market. 

Receipts of fine fresh table butter have 
continued to run moderate at leading dis- 
tributing points. Home consumptive de- 
mand has held up well, and with a relative- 
ly light supply of the better grades, the 
market has ruled strong and healthy. A 
cohsiderable amount of storage stock has 
been moved and dealers look for a good 
clearance before the arrival of the heavy 
spring output. Prices on all lines show 
no material change. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMSRIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 20%@21 oc 
1900 --21 @21¥%c 20 @220%c 191%@20 c 
1899 -194%@20 c 20%@21 c 19 @19%ec 

New York State—At Albany, market 
firm. Cmy tubs 22@28c p lb, prints 23@24c, 
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dairy 20@22c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 23 
@24c, prints 25c, dairy 18@22c.—At Roches- 
ter, extra Elgin 24@25c, state cmy 22@23c. 
—At Buffalo, extra cmy prints 22@22%éc, 
firsts 20@2lc, extra tubs 214%@22c, rolls 12@ 
15e, dairy 10@18c. 

At New York, tone of market continues 
strong. Cmy extra 22@22%c p Ib, firsts 
214ec, seconds 19@2044c, state dairy fcy 21c, 
firsts 19@20c, seconds 17@18c, western imt 
emy 14@18%é¢c, rolls 11@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
ruled firm. Extra Elgin and other separa- 
tor cmy 22%c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, ladle 12@ 
lic.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 25@2516c, 
tubs 24@24%c, O and Pa cmy 21@21%%c, 
dairy 18@19c, country rolls 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
quiet at 22@23%c p Ib, state cmy 19@20c, 
dairy 12@14c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 2ic 
prints 22c, dairy 10@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm. Bx- 
tra separator cmy 3@4c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, 
extra gathered cmy 20@2I1c, firsts 19@20c, 
ladle 15@17c, dairy 21@23c, rolls 15@16c. 

At Boston, fairly active. Vt and N H 
cmy extra 23c p lb, N Y 22@221%4c, western 
22@22%4c, firsts 20@22c, seconds 19@20c, Vt 
dairy extra 20c, N Y 19@20c, firsts 18@19c, 
seconds 16@1lic, westerm imt cmy 13%@l5c, 
ladle 12@14c. 





National Forestry Assn to Meet—The 


1901 annual meeting of this assn will be held 
in Colorado Springs, Col, early in July, in 
connection with the meeting of the national 
irrigation congress, which is to be in ses- 
sion at that time. 
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(UE 1) 


uaker Dairy Feed maintains the live 
weight. Milch cows, fed on it, continue in 
the best form and remain free from dis- 


ease. 


With common sense and Quaker 


Dairy Feed, milk fever, garget, and other 


common troubles are unknown. 


Sold only in Sealed and Branded Sacks. Each sack stamped with 
analysis of contents, showing guarantee. % 2 


If your dealer does not keep 
to us and get a free copy of “ Modern Dairy Feeding. 


uaker Dairy Feed, send his name 


THE “AMERICAN CEREAL co., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicage. 


eoTTEY (bE Vic 
‘Feed 7 











~ The New No. 15 Iron Age Combined Single 
Wheel Hoe, Hill and Drill Seeder, unlike 

. some combination implements, is better than ten 

~, Single tools to do the same work. You can buy 


Single Wheel 
Hoe, Hill and 
Drill Seeder. 


and cultivates. It is light, 
strongand simple. Described 
in the free Iron Age Book . 
or 1901 —a standard guide to implement buying. 
BATEMAN MFG. O00., Bex 182, Grenlech, N. J. 
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Ovid (N Y) Grange Celebration. 


PAST STATE LECTURER E. P. COLE. 





A proud and eventful day in the history 
of Ovid grange was Mar 22. The grange 
met to celebrate. an event of great impor- 
tance to each member, the payment of the 
last mortgage. This grange was organized 
by A. J. Bartlett, Mar 24, '74, with 30 char- 
ter members, who at once recognized the 
advantage of building and owning a grange 
hall. The hall was completed Apr 9, °75, 
at a cost of $2250 and the dedication cere- 
monies occurred Sept 28, ’76, National Lec- 
‘turer Hon T. A. Thompson Officiating as 
| master of ceremonies. 

After a sumptuous dinner, Master Cole- 
man Ditmars presented an appropriate and 
interesting program, opened by the song, 
We bid you here welcome, The historians, 
Mr and Mrs Lewis Bodine, gave a concise 
history of the organization and its prog- 
ress to date. Most interesting was the ad- 
dress of A. J. Bartlett, who organized the 
grange. He said Ovid grange hall is un- 
doubtedly the first one built and owned by 
a grange in the state. In this hall we or- 
ganized and elected the first officers of our 
grange fire insurance co, that has saved 
over $65,000 to those who have availed them- 
selves of grange fire insurance in Seneca 
Co. In this hall we organized the first 
grange county council in the state of N Y. 
This grange has the honor of being the first 
grange where the members instituted pub- 
lic service, the state grange master officiat- 
ing by giving a memoria] address in honor 
of deceased Patrons. It was in this hall the 
county council was dissolved, and a Po- 
mona grange organized by State Master W. 
C. Gifford. The first lecturer, J. B. Whiting, 
served the state grange as lecturer for eight 
years. 

Other speakers included Past State Lec- 
turer E. P. Cole, who brought to the mind 
of each Patron the fact that they must 
recognize the individual responsibility to 
one another engaged in the same occupa- 
tion and work with heart and hand _ to 
carry on the work so well begun. The last 
act on the program was by Robert Aiken, 
who placed a large metal pan on a table 
near the master’s desk. On a wire stretched 
about 14 in above the pan, the worthy mas- 
ter of Ovid grange placed the mortgage. 
Brother Aiken placed a lighted candle be- 
neath, and the mortgage was soon on fire. 
The audience arose and as the mortgage 
was consumed the Chautauqua salute was 
given. After a short talk by Jefferson Mor- 
gan, the celebration closed: by the singing 
of America. 





NEW YORE. 
_ Some concern has been expressed by Pa- 
trons as to the funds of the state grange, 
since the closing of the bank at Hannibal. 
Sec Giles advises that the loss has been 
greatly exaggerated and that the state 
grange will lose little or nothing. 

Domestic of Scriba, after a thorough dis- 
cussion of the subject, is not in favor of the 
assessment of a tax to build a barge canal. 
If the national government cares to build 
it, well and good. This grange has lost 
two members by death during the quarter. 
Two applications have been received. A 
maple feast was held last week. This 
grange will make another payment on the 
mortgage on its hall soon. The grange is 
trying to secure free rural mail delivery, 
as it would be of great help for those who 
live several miles from the postoffice. 

OHIO. 

A grange speakers’ bureau has been or- 
ganized by State Master Derthick. The ob- 
ject is to supply speakers for the picnic 


season. 
Grange Notes. 

Granges have begn organized, Jan 1 to 
‘Apr 1, as follows: Cal 2, Col 3, Ct 1, Ill 4, 
Ind 3, Me 5,*Mass 1, Mich 22, Minn 2, Mo 1, 
NJ1, N Y 9,07, Ore 1, Pa 4,8 C1, Tenn 


“1, Vt 8, Wash 2; total, 78. Granges reor- 


ganized in same period, 31.—[National Sec- 
retary John Trimble. 


In Painting Farm Buildings, it is usu- 
ally a case of whitewash or oil paint, the 
first standing the weather but poorly and 
the last always expensive, not only in ma- 
terial but in labor. A new paint has been 
put on the market by the Casein Co of 
America, Bellows Falls, Vt, called Indurine, 
and some of its best qualities are set forth 
in an advertisement on another page of 
this paper. The manufacturers claim it is 
weather proof, fire proof, cold water paint. 
It is in the form of a dry powder arid can 





be easily and quickly prepared for use by 
the simple addition- of cold water. Any- 
body who can handle a whitewash brush 
can apply it successfully. Write direct 
to the manufacturers, mentioning Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and upon request they 
will see that you are supplied with free 
eolor cards and price list. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a a aa on 

THIS Boy gy” is one of the most valuable in 
the pa: At small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, ace and live" stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
yeuetes oa or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 


“oan yt ae must be ted 
Weemens, and each initial, os num out ft oe. 
-— J must must address oa. r-* et 
plies sent to this office. 2 — = 


COPY must be received Friday to Cnarantes insertion 
in issue of the f 
“FARMS FOR SALE" will hot ‘be accepted at the al 








of 
aca at the above 
rates, but be t the sixty 
cents per aed each fr “to go on ~~ 
NO_BLACK- FACED TYPE or displey of any any fing will 
be allowed under oo bees. 
noticeable as a aR __ test 
Rtg | RATE for the “Bs Exchange”’ advertis: 
only five cents a ant ee ee * vocias 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
e 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
=— 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
I 
40 84 ow press Kansas. boat” Bick "rasp, "5 .¥ 


, express or freight St - 
Send } > — list. 








small fruit plants pA aye. 
CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N ON, 


D2 you like strawberries? Plant now and pick a full 

re = = yore, Ld for oh of Hiee jist. i a we 
mts_each of xcelsior, a 

Warfield and Lovett) A. H’ HOFFMAN, Bamford. Pa, 


a ARMERS” choice Carman 3 £21 bazrel. Descrip- 

cas, Whi Bapssn, Basi he’ tinal hock Eas 
y. e r oats sample free. Ba oc 

8S. J. SMITH, Potato Farm, Manchester, N Y. ai 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


MPROVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 
of prize- wieeins Lange ans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, a Rocks, Pekin’ and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry heuses, 
best equipment and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
veable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOU TSLAND. Clayton, N Y¥ 
povLTer paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents 
years 4 _ ae 2 re 10 cents; sample “free; 7. page 
practical ultry boo free to yearly subscri 
alone 10 ofate. e.-- of poultry books free. rPOULTRY 
ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N 


PUNE Buff Pues Hace Hawkins strain, direct. 

pone ,~ yy Pa. Regular cag machines. Eggs, 13 
Grm'Po it Fail not to send for a circular free. 
P pouLr Y¥ YARDS, Box 10, Palmyra, Pa. 


IGGEST offer of the season. Eggs $1 sitting, 2 sit- 

ne Barred Rocks, White Wyandots, Rhode 

Island Reds, 3 varseties 3 farms, hundreds of breeders. 
Circular. W. IFT, Waquoit, Mass. 


KS for vache, 5c each. Barred, White and Buff 

Ee Piymontn Rocks, White and Buif Wyandots and 
horns. JAMES CORWITH, Water Mill, NY. _ 

GS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 

all _the leadin verietice. of poultry; descriptive catalog 
free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 


UFF Rocks. Two matings containing re Boston's 
pal 199. Won 3d Pullet Pittsbu Eggs 
$2.00 sitting. Circular free. NOYES, Quakerhill , Ce. 


Nor tt. +3 Foults, E Pigeons nd i Hares, 
90 “i n cole Ne age“ book ‘and mailed 
for We. 7 — RERGEY. Telford, Pe 


eo ~ Coase b White 100 enor 0, Reporte _ ing 
strain. eggs atch guarante 
E. JONES, Ronk Hertiond Vt. 

YCKOFF’S strain, S C W Leghorns. World’s best 

layers. Eggs 13 T5c, 50 $2.25, 100 $4.00. B. GALE, 

Tyner, Chenango Co, N ¥. 

ARRED, White and Buff Rocks. Brown and White 

Leghorns, Wyandots and Reds. Circular. GEORGE 
CHAPIN, Hampden, Mass. 


















































ock Cockerels 4 . Eggs, 13 $1.00. 








Bakke 
wee, 13 $1.00, 100 $5 C. J. BALDRIDGE, 
Kendaia 
SERED Ry ee Rocks exclusively. Strictly choice, 
Sec por 15, $4.00 per 10. B. H. ACKERY, 
Spring E Hill, 
EGHORNS—S C White, Buff; aranteed_fer- 
tile, $1 per 15. FLOYD STOW eLt ackcreek, N Y. 





¥ 4¢MoTH Bronze sures. Toaknns Geese, Pekin 
Ducks and eggs. R. F. ELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 


BF ROODERS, Best, Chea ae ~ Catalog free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO, ‘Middleboro, Mass. 


1 ITE Wyandots, e r hundred $4; circular free. 
W ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS" Cairo, NY 











HITE Russian and Seizure Seed Oats, Fort: 
Ng Ee 
ne dollar for een i 
FARM. Chaumont, Jefferson Co, N Y. 


50, 000 APPLE Boot | Grafts, $3.50 r ,, thousand. 
es, Summer, all inter. 
Reedy 3 lantie Order uick. A 
Heady for plan ing. 1? 4 qa ROWLEY’S LACON 
EED. —— itato [~ # 
ma “po rely, Da re pow and a 
o,' bu, $3 per 3 bu bbl. Gnis” * BLACK, we oe 


S BED potatoes—The famous oosly, potato —_ Cob- 
bler, and 60 ofpets described. Bes seed, low: it prices, 
catalog free. A. ALDRIDGE, SN 











N uw o, oem again beats incubators 6 to 1. Particu- 
ree. FRED GRUNDY. Morrisonville, Ml. 
ATOHING ; Brown and White Leghoms, 5e each, 
ESTABROOK ‘FRUIT FARM, Athens, Pa. 
W HITE, Wran Wyandot, Hawkins strain, $1.00 sitting. RB. 8S. 
GLEASON, Colebrook, N H. 
UFF Rocks, Black Minorcas. Eggs 13 $1.00, 39 $2.00, 
D. _D. HUBBS, Elnora, N Y. 
AMERICA'S S best Barred Rock, Brown Leghorn, eggs. 
NELSON’S, London, Pa. 
)UFF Wyandot, Buff Rock eggs. Circulars. FIELD, 
Somers, Ct. 


DOBKINGS-HENRY Ha! HALES, Ridgewood, N J. 





























SEED. Potatows fo ae. — Carma Sy + = 
main atoes 
+ Fe GRAIG, oie etree rom sca per bushe 
hee best varieties of Seed Potatoes, New 
sphere, Carman and Rural, 60c per bu. R, F. aCe. 

LEY, Waterloo, N Y. 

TRAWBERRY Plants, $200 per M. Gandys, Brandy- 
ee Glen Marys. 'D. M. °C. PERRIN Tennent, 
Monmouth Co, N oo 








AS Dahlias, 30 cents. MISS ROWN, 
Somers, N Y. 


[P4"-4s, 2 kinds, $. H. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


GENTLEMAN with complete outfit tools and han 
same, desires wg and generous boa‘ 

with light occupation on stock or fruit farm. Ad- 

dress A, LAGRAY, 3 Wall ’st, New | York -City. 


ANTED—Position _ in creamery as manager or 
but maker. Greate eR State col- 
lege. References given. H. MILLE Friedens, Pa. 


W ANTED- Position as herdsman cat dairyman by 
single American. BOX 350, Haverhill, Mass. 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
QO Upecs commission house in New York; established 


calves, :. game, —E2e Cn ed , X—--| 


Sina $ COCHEAE, successors to D. Austin 4 Co 
commission merchan try, calves and eggs, 326 
Washington street, New § ork. 


WASTED Live and dressed broilers; daily returns, 
L. DELHAY, Ridgefield, N J. 


DouLTRY a tatoes; highest prices. T. 
ERY Phitedelph Ta. enantien 


J. HOOV 
LIVE STOCK. 
DA’S RIOTER of St Lambert, il granddaughter, 

















15 months old, $50 each, Lord nddanghter, 

6 a old $50 oo. J ‘en cow 4 
% Ibs in ctv $2. All fro’ 

large, teh, a. Milking Salzer’s Sen- 

t' and Million Dollar Potatoes s A bbl, Sir Wal- 

ter, Chapman, Orphan, Enormous ite ‘Mountain, 


Early May, Bovee and Thoroughbred $2.0. IRA WAT- 
BON. Frojonia, 'N a = 


ANTED—Married man. wants situation on a farm. 
ARTHUR BITTNER, Weatherly, Pa. 


AGENTS hadenead TED. 








Ww E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs te 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG 
co, eee B, eee Kan. 
Wi a _week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce a ‘Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
, Parsons, 








FOR SALE. 
OMPLETS files Agriculturist, 1896 to 1900, inclusive, 
also 1865 to 1868, inclusive. J. F, ROSE, South 
Byron, N Y,. 








HELP WANTED. 


100 EXPERIENCED farm hands. STROUT’S EM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICE, Springfield, Mass. 








R SALE eke Bull, Duke of Harford 6815, 
years, weight Twelve Hundred, fine enou to head 
we hee. show or breeding. Red and White, also 
R C White, Single Comb Brown Leghorns. Wows 
and eh inks: E Bas for hatching in season. HOMES J. 
BROWN, Ha ee 
CKS—Raise a and get rich, 40 os black 
Spanish Jacks, 40, 144 to 16 hands high, all ages, 
cheaper just now than any time in the season. Stock 
er ranteed. rite for prices. KREKLER’S JACK 
ARM, West Elkton, Preble Co, QO. 


Fer SALE—Eight Grade ng Heifers from excel- 
lent cows and registered sire, to_2 years old, served 
by registered bull. A. G. WILSO? a Binghamton. N Y. 


HESTER pigs, brood sows, collie dogs, Plymouth 
Rock fowls. PAINE, South 1 Randolph, Vt. 


R =®GISTERED. Ayrshire Bull. Prize-taker, cheap. N. 
M. eee Thompson Ridge, N Y. 


ERKS BR gies Registered stock. Pairs not akin. 
GIF REX, East Bethel, Vt. 


Fee SE Vee Jersey Pigs. J. M. DANIELS, Sar- 

atoga Springs, N Y. 

Jeusey. Cow, fifty dollars. AYRES, Gran- 
ville, . 

REP Polled cattle. J. MCLAIN SMITH. Dayton, O 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENTUCKY ites aot’ stock label. The _ best light- 

est, most secure, easiest put, on and the chea capest. 

‘or description and samples address F. H. JAOK iON, 
Winchester, y. 


~~ 3 Send address and receive sample cou< 
PP? ickets free. Something new: y= < 
DAG “PRINTING a) Dept * Syracuse, 


Si 1@ ma afar" “prices, 

Write rit cEN- “CITY. ILO" CO, Poughkeepsie, N_Y¥. 

st BERNARD pups, % weeks g+ Full blood, at 
farmer’s prices. C. . ABEL Esperance, N Y. 


P*. sANK_ Barns are — strongest. Book for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROS, Bellefontaine, 


Another Order Soon. 


We received good results from our adver- 
tisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist and shall send 
you another order in a few weeks.—[C. A, 
Stevens & Co, Wilson, N Y. 

















‘That There Is Money Saved in Buying 
Direct from the Manufacturer. 


The profits between the manufacturer and consumer are large. We 
Save You These Profits. We are the largest manufacturers of Vehicles 
and Harness in the world selling to the consumer exclusively. For 28 years we 
have conducted business on this plan.- We guarantee to give you much better 
quality for the same money, or the same quality for less money than the dealer, 


jobber or supply agent. 


We Ship Anywhere for Examination and Comparison, 
Guaranteeing Safe Delivery. We have No Agents. 


We make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Our Large Catalog 
shows every Vehicle and Harness we make and gives prices. IT’S FREE. 


Elkhart Carriage and Hatness Manfs. Co. 





W. B. PRATT, Sec’y. ELKHART, INDIANA. 





No, 47 1-2 Single Strap Harness 
nickel or imitation rub- - 
ber trimmings. Price 
$9.50. As fineas 
sells for $13, 00 
to $15.00, 





















re ee ee ee ee SORA IDE 


WHY STAY IN A RUT?: 
F 


Why will you continue the old method of cultivation when so many 
farmers are saving dollars in time and making gold eagles in increased x 


® yields by using ~ 
? HALLOCK’S “Success” i 
; 2 f SE SURFACE. : 
CULTIVATOR : 





Get Out of the Rut—Write for what «& 
farmers say about it, and introductory price. 


Hallock Weeder & Cultivator Go. 


Box 804, York, Pa. Fs 


: 
3 
: 


























ot BARGAIN PRICES 


Bought at Sheriffs’ Sale—2,000 squares 

BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING. Sheets come 

in assorted sizes only. We sell it either Flat, 

Corrugated or “V" Crimped, complete with 
aint and nails, Per 100 Square Feet $ 1 75 
e have higher grades _ also, °. 


A million feet of Brand New and .Second 
Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTON 
STITCHED BELTING, bought at various 
p Sales. We guarantee to sdve you from 25 to 
_. BO per cent. - We have F in 
ENDLESS THRASHER LTS. 
ASK FOR PREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NO. 25 
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By Manly Miles, M D, F R M:8. A practical treatise 
on the ensilage of fodder corn. Containing the most re- 
cent and authentic information on this im t subject. 
Contents: First Principles—Historical—Silos for Storing 
Grain—Silos for Preserving Green Fodder—Fermentation— 
The Silo—How tc Build a Silo—Fodder Crops for Ensi- 
lage—Filling the Silo—Ensilage and_Farm Economy. Tilus- 
trated. cloth, 2mo. « Eite’ dud anany other publication 
‘a e 0 s and m 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 82 Lafayette PL, New ¥ 
- 








ALFALFA 


“ Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, Chilian Clover, 
Brazilian Clover, French Clover, Medic, 
Ete. Practical information on their pro- 
duction, qualities, worth and uses, 
especially in the U. S. and Canada, 


By {F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. 
Dlustrated, 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp, cloth, price 
postpaid, 50c. 

One of the most remarkable, valuable and pro- §, 
ductive of crops. Thrives in almostany sail. Yields 
two to five cuttings annually for many years. 
Either green or cured is one of the most nutritious 
of foragecrops. Alfalfa is having a great boom in 
the West. This new crop can be grown almost any- 
where. In this treatise the most practical authority 
on the subject presents all the best that is known on 
growth, uses and feeding value of Alfalfa, in . 
language so plain as to be clearly understood and 
put in practice. A remarkable book on @ remarkable 
crop by a remarkable man, and sold ata remarkable 
price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








CHICAGO and NEW YORE 











‘WEST 352 & IRON STS. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


ELIE USE INET ae BEER HORE ONE yore 
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552 [24] OUR STORY. OF THE NEWS 


AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


At the urgent request of Pres Mc- 
Kinley Gov Allen of Porto Rico 
has reconsidered his’ resignation and 
will return to his post for an indefinite 
period. Speaking of the conditions 
now prevailing in the island Gov Allen 
says: “The civil government estab- 
lished in Porto Rico is working smoothly. 
The various departments have been organ- 
ized, and our administration is seemingly 
giving general satisfaction. In a material 
way there has been wonderful progress. 
Much of the island which was not under 
cultivation under the old regime is being 
taken up and made profitable. There is a 
great field in the island for products that 
can be shipped to the U_ §S,_ especially 
oranges and other fruits.” 








Reports from Havana show a remarkably 
low death rate in that city, it being only 
19.32 per 1000 for the month of Feb, which 
is smaller than the rate in many American 
cities. Under Spanish rule the death rate 
in Havana ran as high as 82.32 per 1000. 
The present condition is a splendid tribute 
to the improvements wrought by the U § 
authorities in the sanitary conditions of the 
island city. 





Tom L. Johnson, the single tax dem, has 
won a sweeping victory in the mayoralty 
election at Cleveland, O, defeating his rep 
opponent, W. J. Ackers, by 8000. 





Gen Funston has been rewarded for his 
capture of Aguinaldo by being appointed 
a brig-gen in the regular army. 





Wholesale frauds in the commissary dept 
of the army have been discovered at Ma- 
nila, dating back nearly two years. Capt 
F. J. Barrows of the 30th Vol Inf, quar- 
termaster of the dept of Southern Luzon, 
seven commissary sergeants, several civil- 
ian clerks, a prominent government con- 
tractor, the assistant manager of the Hotel 
Oriente, the proprietors of three of the larg- 
est bakeries in Manila, and several store- 
keepers and other persons have been 
arrested. 





The Abott and Boralma, two famous trot- 
ting horses, have been matched for $10,000 
a side in a race of mile heats, best 3 in 5, 
to take place at Lexington, Ky, early in 
October. 





The recent municipal campaign in Chi- 
cago, which resulted in the re-election of 
Carter H. Harrison as mayor. by a plural- 
ity of 28,073 over. Elbridge Hanecy, repub- 
lican, was one of the most bitterly fought 
in the history of.that city. Mr Harrison 
and Mr Hanecy indulged in sharp attacks 
upon each other, and their example was 
followed by their supporters. Mr Hanecy’s 
history was made an issue, it being al- 
leged that his real name was Patrick Hen- 
nessy. The democrats carried all the city 
offices: on -the ticket as well as-.that of 
mayor. The new Chicago city council, 
which probably will be called upon to de- 
cide the question of the extension of the 
street railway franchises and other public 
grants worth many millions, is republican 
by a majority of 10 votes. 

Philader Knox of Pittsburg, Pa, has ap- 
proved the proposition to become U §S atty 
gen. -To do this-he drops a.private practice 
worth probably $50,000 a year from some of 
the largest corporations in the country for 
a salary of $8000. 





Mrs Nation’s temperance crusade at 
Wichita, _Kan, resulted in an overwhelming 
defeat of the temperance ticket in the re- 
cent municipal election. 





Count von Waldersee has sent an urgent 
telegram to Emperor Wflliam of Germany 
imploring him to endeavor to hasten the 
negotiations for the withdrawal of the al- 
lied troops from China, on the ground that 
it is impssible to prevent quarrels between 
the soldiers of the different nationalities. 





It is estimated that since the war began 
63,000 natives have been killed in the Phil- 
ippines. 





Report comes from Russia of another at- 
tempt to assassinate the czar. An officer 
of the household fired at his majesty, but 
missed him. He then shot and killed him- 
self. Every possible precaution is now be- 
ing taken to guard the life of the czar. 





CURED BY 


DR, GREENE’S NERVURA, 


<< 
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DR. W. D. TANNER, CURED BY DR. GREENE’S NERVURA. 


Here is the strongest possible testimonial of cure, the restoration to health 
of a widely known and eminent physician, W. D. Tanner, M.D., of 380 Idaho St., 
Denver, Colo., who graduated in the Allopathic School of Medicine in 1852 and 
| reapers medicine for twenty-five years: He was sick and nothing helped 

im until he used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. Now he is 
well and strong, hearty and vigorous, and he tells the world of his remarkable 
cure by Dr. Greene’s Nervura in order that all who are sick, suffering, run 
down, or in ony way out of health may take this s—rest of all remedies to cure, 
and be promptly restored to health. 

Dr W. D. Tanner says: 


‘“‘When in the City of Mexico 1 was sun struck, which paralyzed my 
nervous system and left me a wreck. Since that time all through life | 
have had to avoid all the pursuits of life where one is liable to be overcome 
by heat. I have taken Care of myself, and used remedies prescribed by doc- 
tors until old age and general debility came upon me. I then became consti- 
pated, had involuntary twitchings of the muscles, palpitation of the heart, 
torpid liver, and indigestion, and could not sleep, and my appetite failed me. 

**Under these conditions | was seeking ra good cathartic, whena 
friend advised me to try a bottle of Dr. Greene’s Laxura Cathartic Pills. 1! 
did so and the result was entirely satisfactory. I then procured a bottle of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and I have been using it ever 
since. Since that time I must confess to all the world that I enjoy better 
health now than I have for the past fifty years. 

‘*My hearing, taste, and smell, and sightare good; my appetite and 
digestion are all right; I sleep well, and I must say that these physical 
changes have taken place within me under the influence of Dr. Greene’s 
medicines ; hence, I can truthfully recommend Dr. Greene’s medicines to all 
people who are afflicted with nervous diseases, and to all working people 
who are exposed to changes of heat and cold. 

‘*I] was always prejudiced against patent medicines, but must confess 
on since using Dr. Greene’s remedies I feel as well as I did in my younger 

ys.’’ 

All who are nervous, weak, tired, exhausted in nerve P ymin and physical 
strength ; who are sleepless, wake tired and unrefreshed, without strength 
and energy for the day’s work; who have r blood, rheumatism, headache, 
backache, dyspepsia, indigestion, gas, bloating, faint feelings, loss of appetite, 
kidney or liver complaint will find great relief and permanent cure in Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

This great remedy of the people is the prescription of the most successful 
physician in curing nervous and chronic diseases. Its discoverer, Dr. Greene, 
of 35 W. 14th St., New York City, can be consulted free, personally or by letter. 








Steve Larkin, Cowboy. — 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER XVII—CONTINUED. 

Madame Montour’s school for young la- 
dies was one of the most aristocratic and 
exclusive institutions of learning in the city 
by the lake. Miss Helen Fiske and three com- 
dence that Miss Helen Fiske and three com- 
panions were out for a stroll on the very 
afternoon that young Larkin started out 
to find the Montour school and deliver Guy 
Kent’s commission to his niece. 

The girls had nearly finished their outing 
and were homeward bound, when their at- 
tention was called to a knot» of people 
standing about an overloaded truck in the 
middle of the street. It was only a com- 
monplace incident, such as is daily wit- 
nessed in the streets of every large city. 
But as boarding school young ladies are 
but human creatures, after all, the fair 
quartet stopped at a safe distance to 
observe the trend of events. Up a sharp 
declivity the miserable horses had drawn 
their great load, until they could go no 
farther; that was all. And their driver, a 
great hulking brute, was urging by oath 
and lash the exhausted animals to further 
and greater effort. Time after time, under 
the shower of blows .,and curses, the pa- 
tient beasts put their- utmost strength to 
the vain task, and one of them had fallen 
to the pavement when a tall, well-dressed 
young man, wearing a broad-brimmed felt 
hat, pushed his way through the rowd. 

“Stop lickin’ them -horses!” he cried to 
the driver. That individual paused long 
enough to consign the tall young man to 
a more than equatorial climate, and pro- 
ceeded with his castigation. 

“Stop!” the straiger shouted. “If yeh 
strike one more blow, I’ll break yer neck.”’ 

One more blow was struck, as if in de- 
fiance, then the left hand of the tall young 
man grasped the driver’s collar. With his 
right, he wrested away his whip, and the 
spectators were treated, amid the groans, 
howls and curses of the victim, to an ex- 
tremely lively exhibition of a man taking 
his own medicine. A policeman rushed up 
and demanded, ‘“‘What the row, here?’ 

A dozen voices offered to explain, but the 
officer addressed his inquiries to the man 
with the whip. ‘Well,’ said the latter, still 
holding the writhing driver by -the neck, 
“this feller’s horses had done all they could, 
and they couldn’t do no more; one of ’em 
was down when I got here, and he was 
a-lickin’ ’em. I told him t’ stop, which he 
didn’t, so I took his gad and licked him; 
that’s all.” 

“That's right,’’ cried several of the by- 
standers. 

‘“What’s yer name, young feller?” the 
officer asked the protector of dumb brutes. 

“Stephen Larkin, of Cotton Run ranch, 
Montana,” was the prompt answer. 

The officer touched his helmet. ‘‘Mr Lar- 
kin,” he said, “will you appear ag’inst this 
feller at the —— street .police station, to- 
morrow at ten?” 

“T’ll be there,” responded the tall young 
man, turning and striding away, and with 
the arrest of the driver and his team, the 
street incident was closed, except for the 
group of young ladies on the sidewalk. 

“Wasn’t he grand!” gasped Alice Edg- 
worth, addressing the whole group. 

“Do you know him, Helen?” asked the 
calmly observant -Mary Mannings Seems 
to me he said he was from some place in 
Montana, and I am not quite sure but what 
he mentioned your home as that place.” 

Miss Fiske turned an animated face to- 
‘ward her companions. ‘‘Yes,” she answered 
with a little more dignity than Was strictly 
necessary, “I know the young man; hé is 
one of my uncle’s employees. I wonder 
what brings him to Chicago.” 

“Perhaps you’d better run along home, 
Helen,”. suggested Miss Edgworth.. “I 
think you are going to haVe a caller.” 

At the. door, the servant said, “Miss 
Fiske, there is a gentleman in the parlor, 
waiting for you.” : 

“Tell him I will see him in a few min- 
utes,”’ was the calm reply. : 

Larkin sat in the parlor on the edge of an 
elegantly upholstered chair, holding his 
wide hat on his knees. The big, athletic 
cowboy, brave to rashness when came the 
tests of danger or endurance, bold as a 
lion in all his dealings with men, now sat 
trembling in his boots in anticipation of 
an interview with a girl ~- ‘“ 

She came straight to where he had risen 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


from. his chair, and extended to him a cool, 
white hand. “How do you do, Mr Larkin?” 
she said. “When did you reach Chicago?” 

He took his cue from her indifferent man- 
ner, and answered in kind. “TIT got. here 
yest’dy morning. Leastwise, I got to th’ 
stock yards then. I brought in some stock 
fur Mr Kent.” 

She motioned him to be seated, and her- 
self took a chair opposite. “Then my un- 
cle is not with you?” she resumed. 

The young man studied the figures of the 
carpet. ‘“‘No,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause. -*‘He didn’t think it was nec’sary 
fur us. both t’ come, so he sent me.” 

Helen gave him a glance full of concern. 
“You speak strangely, Mr Larkin,” she 
said. “When did it become necessary for 
more than one to come to market with 
cattle? Uncle has never, until this time at 
least, employed anyone to attend to his bus- 
iness, especially the disposal of marketable 
stock after the fall round-up. I must con- 
fess that I cannot understand why he 
should do so at this time. Is he ill?” 

Larkin shrank instinctively from inform- 
ing Helen of her uncle’s accident, and he 
proceeded with caution. ‘‘Mr Kent is not 
sick,” he said, “but they’s a good deal to 
be looked after to home, so he sent me.” 

Her uneasiness was allayed, and _ she 
turned to him with the question, ‘‘Were 
you successful in~transacting your busi- 
ness?” 

“T’ve got along fairly well,” he replied. 
“I’m all through now except givin’ you 
this.” He laid a plump roll of bills into her 
hand with the remark, ‘“‘Your uncle sent it 
to you; he said you’d be needin’ some pin 
money.” 

She let the money lie in her lip, touching 
it caressingly with her finger tips. ‘‘Dear 
old uncle,’’ she murmured, “how good you 
are! How can I ever repay you!” Then, 
logking up suddenly, ‘‘Mr Larkin, please tell 
me all about dear uncle, and home, and— 
everybody there.” 

For an hour Steve held forth on subjects 
of interest connected with life on the home 
ranch, and its vicinity, then, when he felt 
that his subject was exhausted, made a 
move as if to go, but Miss Fiske held him 
with a gesture. . 

“Tell me something of yourself,’’ she en- 
treated. ‘‘What have you.been doing for the 
past year?” 2 

He fiushed with pleasure, happy that she 
took. an interest in his welfare. ‘Ther’ 
ain’t much to tell about myself,’”’ he hast- 
ened to say. 
middlin’ well, t’ cut out and rope bout ’s 
good’s any of ’em, kin hit a mark '’most 
ev’ry time I shoot, and ride some better’n 
I ust to. I guess that’s ’bout all.” 

A maid came in and lit the gas. “A letter 
for you, Miss Fiske.”’ she said, handing 
Helen a common-looking yellow envelope, 
and leaving the room at once. Miss Fiske 
held her letter to the light, uttering an in- 
voluntary exclamation of surprise when she 
observed the address and the postmark. 

“Excuse me, please,” she said, hurriedly. 
“No, don’t go yet. I have something more 
to say to you.” 

He sat in silence while she hurriedly 
scanned her letter, wondering greatly when 
she turned to him with a drawn face and 
eyes filled with tears: ba 

‘Read this,’’ she said, with a sob in her 
voice, ‘‘and learn how mean I am, and how 
cruelly I have misjudged you.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wonderingly Larkin received the letter 
from Helen’s hands, and turned to the light 
to read it. “Franklin City,” the postmark 
on the envelope read, and his wonder and 
interest increased as he perused the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Cotton Run ranch, Oct ——th 18——. deer 
Missy, your leter come hear while we was 
on the round up and i diddunt git it rite 
Off.’ i gess you hev seen that ornary scunk 
lauson lately, wich i wood cus him If i want 
ritin to you. Steave went in sinneys that 
nite to look fur red mike that was on a 
Drunk wun weak. i was with steave an 
was sobber fur he diddunt want me to 
drink none. Lauson was haf full an poaked 
his horn in steaves Bizness of gittin mike 
out an was sassy. Steave ofered to wipe 
the erth with lauson wich he duddunt hev 
no sand to fite, ner nothin but sneeked out. 
Steav dont cus nun ner he dont’ drink 
nothin strongern watter. we air al purty 
smart, yure old frend William wilson.” 

Helen had risen, evidently to hide. her 
embarrassment, and stood looking out into 
the street. At the slight rustling caused by 
refolding the letter, she turned to meet Lar- 
kin’s inquiring eyes. 


“Tve learnt t’ herd cattle, 
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“Don’t you understand?” she broke out, 
impetuously, ‘Mr Lawson called to see me 
some little time ago, a month, perhaps. He 
said he had come straight from Franklin 
City, where he had been on business. He 
seemed to take great interest in you, on 
account of your youth and inexperience. He 
said he was sorry to find that you were be- 
coming dissipated, for your own sake, as 
well as mine, for he knew that I took an 
interest in your welfare. It gave him great 
pain to tell me what he knew, but he con- 


sidered it his duty, that I might not be’ 


further decéived in you. It had been nec- 
essary for him to take one of his employees 
with him, and’ the man, being addicted to 
drink, had eluded him. Going into a noto- 
rious resort in search of this person, he 
there found you and Wilson and Red Mike, 
all intoxicated, and brutally beating the 
man he was seeking. He interfered to save 
the man, and you all assaulted him, the 
only way he saved himself being through 
drawing his revolver and holding you at 
bay until he escaped. He also said that 
you threatened to shoot him on sight when- 
ever or wherever you might meet him. I 
was grieved and disappointed,” she went on, 
“and—and, then, instead of writing to you, 
as I should have done, I wrote to Mr Wil- 
son, who, next to uncle, has been my best 
friend. I asked him to tell me the truth of 
the matter, and this is his answer.” 
(To Be Continued.] 





The enjoyment of a vacation often causes 
a workman to feel that its indefinite con- 
tinuance, were it practicable, would be de- 
sirable. But only because work is the rule 
does recreation possess sweetness._[From 
The Political Economy of Humanism. 





If You Have Dyspepsia 
Send no money but write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., Box 153, 
for six bottles uf Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, express paid. If 
cured, pay $5.50—if not, it is free 


WE TEACH YOU FREE 


Gold, Silver, Nick M 
At home or traveling, using and selling 
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PROGRESSIVE GARDENING. 











” A g./ a ~f , inet 
Winter Rhubarb in Commission House. 


—_— 


“Every Player Wins,” as Hustler & Co., 
commission men, said to themselves, when 
they purchased from Progressive Gardener 
his crop of Dark-Forced Rhubarb. 


Their Move in the game was shipping to 
outside cities—Their Winnings, 33} per cent, 


‘“SURE THING!” 


said Progressive Spectator, watching the game. 
‘Guess I’ll take a hand—Next Week.” 


“THE NEW RHUBARB CULTURE” 
Tells everything. Price 50c. 


@RANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
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A Patriots’ Day Supper. 


A. B, WILSON, 





MENU. 
Potato salad 
Beans a la Boston 
Radishes Pickles 
Johnny cake Rous 

Patriotic jelly 
Philadelphia ice cream 

Yankee Doodle cake 

Tea without tacks Coffee with cream 

Dental amelioraters 

Novel attractions for a church supper are 
always sought for, so it is hoped that the 
following suggestions may be utilized for 
Patriots’ day. 

The tables and dining room should be 
elaborately decorated with the national col- 
ors. Bunting or cheese cloth festoons about 
the walls and chandeliers give a festive 
look with but little trouble. Flags-of all 
sizes can be borrowed for the occasion, 
and the more you have of them the better, 
to put up in groups or singly at the top of 
the festoons. From corner to corner of each 
table lay narrow strips of French tissue 
paper of red and white, with blue paper 
forget-me-nots strewn at intervals upon the 
white. A centerpiece of red and white ger- 
aniums or carnations should be provided 
for every table. At each plate put a tiny 
flag of the kind that is woven in ribbon 
form. A yard of this inexpensive ribbon 
will yield about twenty flags. Paper nap- 
kins are obtainable printed with a flag 
device. 

The menus must be assigned to a commit- 
tee some time in advance, and they should 
be made artistic enough so that the guests 
will wish to retain them as souvenirs. Have 
cardboard cut into sheets of uniform size, 
say three by four inches. Caricatures of 
Uncle Sam are so much used in political 
cartoons that the papers from a few family 
attics ought to furnish sufficient to dec- 
orate each card with one. The trousers 
should be striped with red in water colors, 
and the coat and hatband washed with 
blue. When this part is complete, the cards 
are ready for some good penman to in- 
scribe with the bill of fare. 

Patriotic jelly is made of gelatine colored 
with fruit juices, part red and part blue, 
cut in cubes and served with whipped 
cream. Philadelphia ice cream is made 
without the yolks of eggs, and marbled 
with red and blue sugar. Yankee Doodle 
eake is frosted with white and decorated 
with candied caraway seeds of red and 
blue. The potato salad is garnished with 
beet dice. Ruffles of tissue paper are a 
pretty finish for the edges of the cold meat 
platters. 

The waiters should dress in colonial cos- 
tumes, plenty of which can always be 
found stored away for old folks’ concerts 
and colonial teas. They never. fail to be 
becoming and they add much to the 
uniqueness of the affair. 

Following the supper a short entertain- 
ment is in order. Most appropriate just 
now would be the recitation of “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,’ recalling as it does “the 
19th of April, °75."". The Warner library 
furnishes three poems that might fittingly 
be given,—“The Old Continentals,” by Gay 
Humphrey McMaster, ““‘The Hadley Weath- 
ercock,” by Julia Taft Bayne, and “The 
Pleasant Days of Old,’ by Frances Brown. 
The latter ends in a line whose sentiment 
will probably be echoed by all,—‘But 
heaven be thanked I live not in those 
blessed times of old.” 

“The Sword of Bunker Hill” should be 
sung as a solo, while “The Star Spangled 


Cold meats 


Olives 
Bread 


Banner” and “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” would be more effective as quar- 
tets. Familiar as is the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle” there are probably few who know 


the words of the song. It should be given 
in continental costume, with fife and drum 
interlude. To close the evening invite the 
audience to join in the singing = of 
“America.” 


a 


Corn Meal Brown Bread. 
E. M. LUCAS. 





Take 1 cup molasses, 4 cups corn meal 
and 2 cups white flour with 1 teaspoon of 
salt. Mix these together, add 1 tablespoon 
melted beef suet, and sour milk until it 
makes a rather thick batter, so thick that 
it can be hardly’stirred ‘with a spoon. Add 
% teaspoon saleratus dissolved in hot wa- 
ter. The cups used in measuring are half- 
pint cups. Pour the batter into molds with 





THE GOOD COOK 


close lids and steam for two hours; remove 
the lid and bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour. ” 

The next best thing to a-regular mold for 
cooking brown bread is a lard pail holding 
about 2 qts, with a flat, tight lid. The above 
amount will make two such loaves, if the 
can is filled a little.over half. This gives it 
room to rise, Place in a Kettle of boiling 
water, letting the water come about two- 
thirds up-.on: the can. Do not allow the 
water to step boiling until done. If it boils 
away, replenish with boiling water. 

We make four or six'of these small loaves 
at a time. They are just a nice size for 
slicing or:.-warming over; and will cook 
through better and keep fresh longer than 
larger loaves. They will be just as nice at 
the end of two weeks as when freshly made, 
if kept in a closely covered jar. To warm 
them, put in a steamer over hot water for 
about 20 Yhinutes, then-in a hot oven for 
five minutes, 

pidgin ection 

Cream Cake—Beat 2 eggs in a teacup and 
fill the cup with sweet créam. Add 1 cup 
of sugar, 1 cup flour, 1. teaspoon baking 
powder (or % teaspoon soda-and 1 teaspoon 
cream tartar). Flavor .with _ lemon. -and 
bake in a moderately heated oven.—fLady 
W oodsum, ee 





Flannel Cakes—Take 1 qt sour milk and 
1 qt flour. It may requiré more milk, as the 
mixture should be a thin batter. Let it 
stand in a covered crock over night: In 
the morning add salt, 1 large teaspoon 
soda, 3 eggs and 1 tablespoon  butter.— 
[Gytia. 





Spice Cake—Four eggs, leaving out the 
whites of 2, 2 cups brown sugar, % cup melt- 
ed butter, % cup sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 
2 teaspoons cinnamon, 1% teaspoons cloves, 
% teaspoon nutmeg, 2 cups flour. Bake in 
layers, putting between them an _ icing 





made as follows: Take 14% cups sugar and 2 
tablespoons water. -Let it boil on back of 
stove until waxy or stringy. Then add the 
beaten whites of 2 eggs.—[Gytia. 





Elizabeth R. Darrow, your_cream mints 
are all right. I should like to try your 
vanilla cookies (Feb 23), but you give no 
hint of flour. Of course you use flour? 
How much, please, and do you stir it in at 
time of mixing, or in the morning when 
you bake them? Good cooking needs, like 
trial by jury, the truth and the whole 
truth, to be successful. John Padger’s corn 
meal crackers sound good for the cook to 
make in a hot day, as no cooking is men- 
tioned. Carrie May Ashton, I am going to 
try your orange drops for my next whist 
club evening.—[Aunt Violet. 

I have three things in mind that I would 
like to see thoroughly discussed: The use 
of honey in canning and preserving. fruit; 
the preparing and preserving of the juices 
of fruits for use in making delicious and 
healthful drinks and for table use, in-place 
of various expensive dips and _ glucose 
Syrups of very doubtful healthfulness; the 
use of the apricot as a pickle. I think the 
cucumber and olive are not in it at all in 
comparison for cheapness, deliciousness and 
healthfulness.—[John M. Trew. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


7, 












6. Rebus.—(W. A. Kinner, Pine City, 
Mm F, 




















Any Doctor 


is willing to treat you for rheumatism, If your credit is 
good or you pay his fee. 
your rheumatism, and he charges nothing for advice. 

This physician is Dr. Greene, the discoverer of Dr. 
Greene's Nervura. If you will write to him at 35 West 14th 
Street, New York City, he will tell you exactly how to get rid 
of rheumatism for goodandall. Itwon't cost you anything 
to get his advice. Why don't you write to Dr. Greene to-day! 


But only one doctor will cure 
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The Best Recipes New 
Beaut 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an old favorite among household magazines, 
greatly enlarged, beautified and enlivened. Among other things it gives 


Ideas 

iful Stories, 

How to Get Well and Keep Weil 
Light on the Help Problem 

The most original, helpful household magazine in the world. 

Each issue consists of 96 pages with beautiful illustrationsin profusion. , 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY... 


By special arrangement with the publishers we offer this interesting 
and instructive magazine, which is published every month, on remark- 
ably liberal terms, as follows: 


Good Housekeeping, one year, $1 Both Only $1.50 


American Agriculturist, one year, $f 


For 25 cents additional you will also be entitied to either of the fol- 
lowing valuable books, any one of which is worth $1 to $2: 

American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, The Secrets 
of Health; Profits in Poultry, Keeping One Cow, The Family Horse, Atlas 
of the World and Pocket Dictionary. 

Any one of these books will be sent free for each dollar additional 

aid for one or more extra years ahead, on either publication. The 
ks or periodicals may be sens to different addresses if desired. 


of the Household 


for Housework Easy Bright Little Stories 
Aopen | Pictures for Little Children 
Fashions with Real Style About Them 
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Courage. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT- 





The idler in his byways, pleasure-fed, 

Holds life a careless bauble while he may; 
But in the wilderness, far ahead, 

The restless soul of courage cleaves the way. 


“Not a Brutal Game.” 
LEFT END. 

I have been watching with no little inter- 
est the general discussion which is being 
carried on in the Young Folks’ columns in 
relation to football. As I am an ex-football 
player, having played with a team which 
won the eastern championship a few years 
ago, I think I am qualified to write a few 
lines in defense of this healthful sport. 
Comparing it to a bull fight is perfectly ab- 
surd. In one, strong, athletic youths meet 
on equal footing, on the athletic field; in 
the other, a dumb animal is tortured into 
subjection and finally dispatched, for the 
amusement of the throng of Sunday pleas- 
ure seekers. 

If football is rough, so are wrestling and 
boxing, and I have indulged in all. Some 
pecple go so far as to term the game brutal. 
Now if this were so, those playing or pat- 
renizing it would be brutes. I am sure this 

. term cannot be applied to Vice-President 
Rocsevelt or Governor General Leonard 
‘Wood, both patrons of the game, to say 
nothing of those players, Lieut Greenway 
(Yale ’91, ’92, °93 and ’94), Cash and Church 
of Princeton, and Bull and Wrenn of Har- 
vard. All members of that valiant com- 
mand, the Rough Riders. Then there was 
Ensign Bagley, the first to give his life 
for his country in the Spanish-American 
war, and a host of others. I think this is 
conclusive. It is not a brutal game. I have 
Played with some of the best college play- 
ers, and number among my acquaintances 
many football men, one of them a member 
of this year’s Yale ’varsity team, and they 
are without exception splendid fellows. It 
is a matter of record that there was not a 
single serious accident on the teams of 
Yale, Harvard, U of Pa, Columbia or 
Princeton this fall. 

I noticed in the issue of Feb 16 that 
Charles Wesley implies that Electrophorous 
must have played against primary school 
teams to make a run around the end. It 
is evident “‘Charley’’ knows little or noth- 
ing about the game, for I saw Weeks of 
Columbia go around the left end of the 
champion Yale team for 25 yards this au- 
tumn. Let me say to A Western Chap, in 
Feb 23 issue, that football puts you in bet- 





ter shape to saw wood than croquet, which 


I imagine is the game he indulges in. 


On Stilts—I have a pair of stilts and can 
stand on my feet and run pretty well. I 
can swim like a rock and dive like a stick 
when a crawfish gets a hold of me. I like 
to do farm work, such as breaking for corn 
and plowing corn and husking corn. Last 
fall I had about a quarter of an acre of 
popcorn and made about six dollars off of 
it, and with that money I got a game board 
that you can play 20 different games on 
[Jolly Greenhorn. 








SPRING. 
The snow ripples down from the crest of the 
hill 


The ice plunges out from the bed of the rill, 

The robin hops smartly ~~ wee happy thing); 

Trill-la-la, trill-la-la! It is spring, spring, 
spring. 


The man in the meadow all day guide the 
plow, 
The worms, how they wriggle! the lizards, 


my, ow! 
The froge leaping proudly (just listen!), they 
sing: 
“Pee-wee-weep; pee-wee-weep! It is spring, 
spring, spring.” 
SLOW-Go. 





Whist Great Fun—Don’t some of the Ta- 
blers wish they could spend sugar making 
season with me? We have 500 trees, with 
all modern conveniences for syrup making. 
I learned to play whist this winter and 
think it great fun. It teaches one to think 
quick and I get quite excited over it some- 
times. I think card playing all right if 
one doesn’t gamble or lose their temper.— 
[The Queen of Hearts. 





Scared—I saw my letter in print so send 
my photo. I am 14 years old. I will tell 
the Tablers what my brothers did one time. 
They took our little calf upon a big hill. 
They made a kind of a harness and hitched 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


him to their sled. They had a great time 
trying to hold him, and get on the sled. 
One of them held him while the other got 
on, Finally the both of them got on, and 
the calf started. He went a-lickety-bang, 
and the boys went down that hill faster 








than they ever went before, and they hung 
on for dear life, too. Well, the calf went 
this way and that, till he came to a little 
stone wall about two feet high. He 
jumped clear over that and left the boys on 
tHe other _ side. They were’ thrown 
off the sled and one of them. got 
a lump as big as a hen’s egg 
on the top of his head. They were very 
nearly scared to death and came very near- 
ly getting their necks broken. The calf 
went to the barn.—[Mayfiower. 


At Philadelphia—I go to a céntral high 
school at Philadelphia, Pa. Cramp’s ship- 
yard is very interesting: These “people are 
building three torpedo boats now for the 
United States. George Washington had 
his office in this city, or rather the seat 
of the government was here, for a time,— 
that is, from the time it left New York 
city, where Washington made his inaugu- 
ral address on the 30th day of April, until 
it went to Washington, D C. I think the 
30th of April is a more appropriate day to 
have an inaugural than on March the 4th, 
for the weather then is more settled. At 
McKinley’s last inauguration it rained at 
intervals all day. My father has taken this 
paper for 20 years, and I often get out a 
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A Month’s Test Free. 

If you have Rheumatism, write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., 
Box 153, for six bottles of his Rheumatic Cure, exp. paid, 
Send no money. Pay $5.50 if cured. 





Bank 
Wrecking 


and 
Bank Wreckers 


By Hon. James H. Eckels 
Ex-Comptroller of the Currency 
A vivid paper on bank wrecking 
and bank wreckers—the history 
of some famous ‘failures — prac- 
tical business precautions — how 
toguard against stealing bytrusted 
employees. One in a series of 
Tales of the Banker, to appear in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
A handsomely illustrated weekly magazine. 
Established 1728 by Benjamin Franklin. 
Now having a circulation of over 300,000 copies. 

On Receipt of Only 25e will be sent a Three 
Months’ (13 weeks) Tria), also two interesting books: 
“ The Making of a Merchant " and ‘* The Young Man 
and the World." These books contain the best of the 
famous series of articles which recently appeared in the 
POST, written by such well-known men as ex-President 
Cleveland; Senator Beveridge; former Senator John 
} ry, Harlow N. Higinbotham, of Marshall 

field & Co., Chicago; Robert C. Ogden, of Wana- 
maker's, and others. 


AGENTS are making with 
the Post. Write for te partioaians. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Direct to Consumers. 


Our Handsome Catalog Free, ©*ting over $2 each, 
containes 144 pages, with 1500 illustrations and 15,000 articles 
Rh gt et 
compile! w bs t for to costo 
which will be refunded with first order. Valuable book of refer 
ence and ht to bein household, Get it ; keepit handy. 
Heller Chemical! Go., Dept.A, Chicago 
**The Only Mail Order Drag House: n the World, 
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This is the handsomest DINNER SET ever made or imported. itis Raa in several colors, highly 
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copy dated back as far as 1879 and ‘80 to 
look and read it over. Each one of us is 
so eager to get our paper before the other 
one gets it, that last night we upset the 
ink bottle on the table. We have formed 
a debating society at our school and all 
take part in it and have real good times. 
The subject last discussed was, Which one 
is the most fit for business, the young man 
who is self-made, or the one that goes 
to college? The judges decided the former 
the better, although the other side was 
strongly defended.—[Bucks Boy. 





I drive seven miles to high school every 
day. We have a society called “Alpha,” 
and have debates and speeches every other 
Friday afternoon. At the last meeting the 
subject for debate was, “Resolved, that 
men are smarter than women,” which was 
decided for the negative side by the small 
majority of two.—[An Armonkite. 

My brother and I caught a little rabbit. 
It was as cute as could be and would come 
and feed out of my hand.—[M. J. M. 

I live near Asheville, the great health 
resort of western North Carolina, and the 
home of George Vanderbilt. The moun- 
tains of North Carolina contain some of 
the finest scenery that can be found any- 
where in the south. Farming, lumbering and 
mining are the principal industries. Who 
can guess the name of my postoffice? It is 
the name of a very valuable kind of tim- 
ber, with the suffix characteristic of a cow- 
ard.—[Tar Heel. 

Our postoffice is Split Rock (Wyo), and 
it is called that from a mountain near by. 
The mountains around here are pretty. The 
river is called Sweetwater. I ride horse- 
back and ride lots in the summer.—[Edna 
Countryman. 

I am a dressmaker of 19, and have 36 
nieces and nephews. Who can beat that?— 
{Buena Vista. 

Last night I thought I would make some 
biscuit for supper, so I did, and they were 
quite good, and my! wasn’t I glad! I, too, 
ean ride horseback, and do in the summer. 
I can harness a horse and hitch him to the 
wagon, too. In the summer I milk from 
five to nine cows. I like to milk well 
enough, but don’t like to get up in the 
mornings so early. We have taken one of 
Idlewood’s names for our farm. We call it 
Groveland.—[Ethel Smith, New York. 

My dear little niece, aged two months, 
died last month and it was so hard to give 
her up, but we all have to part sometime, 
to meet above, where we are free from pain 
and will not have to part again.—[Moss 
Rose. 

I used to part my hair in the middle and 
my mother said that it looked better, but 
my father said that my roof looked like 
that of a house. How many of the Tablers 
expect to attend the Pan-American expo- 
sition? I do not, and probably I will live 
just as long without all that wondrous fun. 
I have read Chonita and I pronounce it as 
explained by A Greaser. I live on a farm 
and attend high school.—[Black Sheep in 
the Flock. 

My brothers shot over 50 rabbits this win- 
ter. I have lots of fun in winter on my 
snowshoes. I sometimes take my snow- 
shoes to school.—[Wisconsin Buttercup. 


“An Arbor Day Party. 


HAMMOND. 





SOPHIE 





Hang the walls, bank the fireplace and 
mantel and fill jars with boughs and fra- 
grant tree blossoms from the woods. Give 
each of your guests a pencil and a little 
booklet cut into the shape of a leaf, with 
the cover water-colored, and the pages 
numbered from one to 15. Then ask them 
these questions. telling them that their an- 
swers must each be the name of some tree: 

1. How should we spend Arbor day? 
Plantain. 

2. If you set out two saplings, you starf a 
what? Pear. 

8. What is that fact? Plane. 

4. What do the denizens of the trees do if 
you cage them? Pine. 

5. What do the bushy-tailed proprietors 
of nut trees wear? Firs. 


6. And always look what? Spruce. 


7. What would be cooler for them to wear 
in summer? Cottonwood. 

8. But they’re used to heat, 
care a what? Fig. 

9. If you have a tree of preserving cher- 
ries, what is it well to invest in? A cedar. 
impress 


and don’t 


10. What should parents upon 





EVENINGS AT HOME. 


children addicted to fruit stealing? 


palm. 
11. If that doesn’t suffice, what then? 


Hickory. 


12. What would be a good thing to keep 


Dogwood. 
Bay. 


thieves out of an orchard? 
138. What could he keep them at? 


14. What are a good many of these puns? 


Chestnuts. 
15. Who is to blame for that? Yew. 


The one who makes the best guesses of 
course get§ the prize,—a little potted lemon 
And for refresh- 
comes 
from trees—oranges, apples and bananas, 


tree is very appropriate. 
ments there should be only what 


maple sugar and nuts of all kinds. 


The 











Thinks the wife, to have the wedding ring 


slip from the finger. “Something is going 
to happen.” 

Something is happening. That ring 
could hardly be pulled from the finger 
when it was put there a few years ago. 
Now it slips off by its own weight. How 
thin the fingers have grown! And the 
fingers don’t grow thin alone. How thin 
the face is and how thin the once plum 
form. Almost unconsciously the wife 
has beens fading and wasting away. The 
strength given to children has never been 
regained. Drains which should have been 
agped have been neglected. 

That is a common experience with 
women, unless some friend has shared 
with them the secret of the strengthening 
and healing power of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It regulates the periods, 
dries the drains which undermine the 
strength, heals inflammation and t!cera- 
tion, and cures female weakness. It makes 
the baby’s advent practically painless and 
gives vigor and vitality to nursing mothers. 

“Words cannot tell how grateful I am for 
— kind advice and good medicines,” writes 

{rs. John Cooke, of Hastings, Northumberland 
§o., Ontario. “I have been in poor health for 
onr years back and this spring got so bad I 
coaid not do my work. I went to the doctor and 
he said I had ulceration and falling of th. 
internal organs, but thought I would try your 
‘Favorite Prescription.’ took five bottles and 
three of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
one vial of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, and I can safely 
say that I never felt better in my life.” 

A Ladies’ Laxative—Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets. One single, small pellet is a 
laxative dose. 








There is more gold in the rolled plate | 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 

The name stamped on 

the back quarantees the quality and 

insures a new button without c 

in case of accident of any kind. 
Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 


Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


























SHIRT WAIST MAN 


can hold his trousers securely 
with the Improved Washburne 
Patent ‘Trousers Supporters @ 
which grip the waistband and & 
hook over the belt. Instantly re- 
moved. By mail, 10 cents each. 
Catalogue of these and other 
novelties made with Washburne 
Fasteners, Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., 


Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. : 


FREE 
KIDNEY "9 BLADDER 


CURE. 


Mailed to all Sufferers from Disorders of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, 
Dropsy, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, Difficult or Too Frequent Passing Water, 
Dropsy, ete. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava. 
Kava Shrub, called by botanists the piper methysticum, 
from the Ganges River, East India. It has the extraor- 
dinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts di- 
rectly on the Kidneys, and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which 
cause disease. 

Professor Edward 8. Fogg, the Evangelist, testifies in 
the Christian Advocate that the Kava-Kava Shrub cured 
him in one month of severe Kidney and Bladder disease 
of many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks he was cured of Rheuma< 
tism, Kidney and Bladder disease, after ten years’ suffer- 
ing. His bladder trouble was so great he had to get up 
five to twelve times during the night. Rev. Thos. M. 
Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., and others give similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies, including Mrs. Lydia Valentine, East 
Worcester, N. Y., Mrs. Maria Wall, Ferry, Mich., also 
testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney and 
other disorders peculiar to womanhood. c 

That you miay judge of the value of this Great Discoy- 
ery for yourself, we: will send you one Large Case by mail 
Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will rec- 
ommend it to others. It is a sure specific and cannot fail. 
Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 





SALARY 
$780.09 


Per Year 
and all 
expenses 
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cash. 


$65.00 
MONTHLY 
IN CASH. 
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‘TRUSTWORTHY MEN AND WOMEN 
wanted in each state to travel and advertise the 
business of an old established house of solid financial 
standing. Salary $780.00 per year and all ex 
payable $65.00 and expenses each month in cash 
direct from headquarters. 
after appointment required. Good references expected. 
This is a solid position of character and importance, 4 
with bona fide monthly salary and expenses paid in 
- Enclose reference and self-addressed stamped 
envelope, 


WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Nocanvassing before nor 


THE DOMINION COMPANY, 
335-399 Caxton Building, Chicago, ‘ 














MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The Club Officers for 1901. 


J. C. BAKER, PRESIDENT A AL C. 





[The votes are now allin, that were called 
for in our issue for Dec 22. Thanks are 
due the officers for the great work in can- 
vassing the votes.) 

Some circle secretaries were granted right 
to vote for their circle, some secretaries 
thought the vote called for was of the cir- 
cle’s own officers, and there were a good 
many scattering votes. Our worthy na- 
tional secretary, Miss Noble, was re-elect- 
ed, but resigned after canvassing the votes, 
and next in number was Miss Graves, in 
whose favor Miss Noble resigned, so while 
we regret losing our old secretary, we 
believe the mantle falls on good shoulders 
and look forward to great progress this 
year. The circles are sending in applica- 
tions and dues for membership, but I would 


like to see them come faster. Our finances 
are in good shape and we will now have a 
historian who will actively assume her du- 
ties and report through the paper. Our 
former vice-president and historian re- 
signed, and in consequence this part of the 
plan has not been completed. I think the 
histories of the circles, etc, will be an im- 
portant and interesting feature. Let all 
circle secretaries send in their data, hame 
and history at once, addreSsing same to 
the historian, Miss Katherine Wheeler, 
East Hardwick, Vt. All matters pertain- 
ing to dues or the club affairs should be 
addressed to the secretary, Miss Cora M. 
Graves, Guss, Ia, who will answer all in- 
quiries relating to the constitution, badges, 
dues, etc. All dues should be remitted di- 
rect to the treasurer, William K. Vreeland, 
Belews Creek, Mo, who will receipt for 
same. In remitting dues, the individual 
circle, by their secretary, should pay cost 
of remitting, postage, etc, sending full 
amount, 5c per member, to the treasurer. 
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ELECTION OF A AL C OFFICERS. 


J. C. Baker, president, Richfield, Ill. 
Miss Katherine Wheeler, vice-president, 
East Hardwick, Vt. 

Miss Cora M. Graves, secretary, Guss, Ia. 
William K. Vreeland, treasurer, Belews 
Creek, Mo. 


Other prominent Tablers voted for and. 


having next in number of votes are: For 
president, Henry Schwarting, T. C. Ross 
and Albert Todd; for vice-president, Mary 
I. Noble, F.,Adele Masterson; for secre- 
tary, William K. Vreeland, Ruth Keene; 
for treasurer, T. C. Ross, W. A. Lovett, A. 
E. Todd. Many others of our prominent 
Tablers received one vote each. 


The sleep of a laboring man is sweet.— 
[Ecclesiastes. 








Let us a little permit nature to take her 
own way; she better understands her own 
affairs than we.—[Montaigne. 
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Bound hand and foot to household drudgery, scrub- 
bing and rubbing day in and day out, doing your cleaning 
in the hard, old-fashioned way—-woman, why do you do 
it? Break away and use 


‘GOLD 
UST 


Washing Powder 


This famous cleanser has proven the emancipation 
of thousands of other women—why not yours? Let 
Gold Dust do more of the work, you do more of the 
play. For greatest economy buy our large package. 


THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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Work for “Ladies 


We want at least one agent at 
every postofiice to solicit Sieecttions to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out of employment 
who wish to engage in profitable -work. 
It requires no particular talent or experi- 
ence to secure subscriptions for such a 


EASY- MONEY -QUICK 
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Back Again. 


ANNIB HAMILTON DONNELL- 
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**Eenie—meenie—minie—mo, 
Catch—a—grasshopper—by—the—toe. 
When—he—‘hoppers’—let—him—go, 
EBEenie—meenie—minie—mo!”’ 

Up from the garden, bit by bit, 
Under my window somebody’s It. 


Presto, the hoar frost a go 

Off with the spectacles! with the 
On with the freckles and tangled braid, 
And the earnest face of a little maid, 
Pointing her finger, saying it slow, 
**Benie—meenie—minie—mo.’ 


ears! 


Cinnamon roses, droning bees, 
Scent of ‘“‘blows’’ in the apple ‘trees. 
Little brown faces, all in a row, 
**Eenie—meenie—minie—mo.”’ 

Hold, gentle wizard, not just yet! 
Let me stay tong enough to be It. 


Pleasant Quarrels. 





Mothers of Then and Now—How well 


I remember, when only nine years old, 
making a white shirt for my father, stitch- 
ing the plait down the front, and the col- 
lar and wristbands as neatly as could be 
done with a sewing machine! I asked my 
mother to let me take it to school to show 
the teacher and my schoolmates. When I 
baked my first loaf of bread, at the age 
of 11, I thought I was performing a miracle. 
Over 45 years have passed since then, and 
I have not forgotten the recipe for my first 
cake. How many young girls we see now- 
adays with their clothes in rags, just be- 
cause they have not been taught to keep 
their clothes in order! The mothers of 50 
years ago are not like the mothers of to- 
day, who think their daughters must learn 
to play the piano, to do fancywork and 
spend money for dozens of pieces which 
are never half finished.—[B. C. B. 





A Red Apron—Now a woman raking the 
back yard, digging potatoes, or cleaning 
out her henhouse, is not a very artistic 
sight, but I know a woman once who did 
these things. She was poor and old. She 
could not gratify her love of beauty in per- 
sonal adornment, but she always wore a 
bright red apron. She always looked so 
neatly dressed that I gradually fell in love 
with red work aprons. When I asked her 
why she always wore them, she said red 
wore longer than any other color, washed 
easier and made pretty carpet rags when 
past wear. One thing more I _ suspect 
among her reasons,—a woman is never 
too old to wear a bright work apron. Now 
When I get ready to organize a club, I 


shall call it The B A’s (The _ Bright 
Aprons). No, come to think of it, it shall 
be The R R’s (The Red Aprons). There 


is no other color that is so suitable for the 
purpose. A red apron shall be our badge 
of membership, our signal of warfare 
against dirt and against a colorless kitchen 
uniform, and a general protest against 
dullness, even if ‘“‘we are old and bent, and 


into the valley deathward sent.’”’—[British ' 


Jean M. Cline. 





“The Halt Comes’’—‘‘Woman’'s share in 
farm work.” When we read the experience 
of some women who live on a farm, and 
who actually (on paper) accomplish more 
work than the average man could, or at 
least more than a man usually does per- 
form, we say, What wonderful women! 
And how thankful they ought to be for 
such splendid constitutions. Their superior 
physical ability throws the average farm- 
er’s wife quite in the shade. There is ab- 
solutely nothing left undone. The woman 
who does the housework for a family of 
five, raises vegetables, prepares them for 
market and delivers them three times a 
week, seems to vie with the one who takes 
entire care of the poultry, operates the in- 
cubators and brooders successfully, raises 
turkeys, ducks and chickens, attends to 
all the buying and selling, doing the house- 
work for four, with an extra man to board 
eight months in the year, besides doing all 
the family sewing. We feel our shortcom- 
ings very keenly when reading of the great 
amount of work performed by our sister 
farmers, and cannot but wonder how long 
they can continue that sort of thing with- 
out calling a halt My experience has been 
that the halt comes, sooner or later. In 
my early farm days I worked much out of 
doors. I was fond of stock and all kinds 
of farm work. I found the outdoor work 
more congenial than housework. To work 
among the poultry or stock till 11 o’clock, 
then prepare the dinner for the family, fre- 





quently found me too tired to eat. In spite 
of the exhilarating effects of fresh air, the 
appetite was gone. I did not understand 
that rest just then was of more impor- 
tance than fresh air. There was so much 
to be done. The work outside was fascin- 
ating, and out once more in the fresh air 
I felt stimulated, and hustled around to 
get the work finished in time to get the 
washing, ironing, sweeping, dusting, clean- 
ing and extra baking done before Saturday 
night. Though the work done out of doors 
may not be laborious and may require no 
more physical effort than much housework, 


- yet the strain on the nerves caused by this 


everlasting hustle, both indoors and out, 
is sure to result disastrously to the health. 
It may not cause a collapse in one year, 
and it may not in many years, but just 
when your family needs you most and you 
could do so much for them and enjoy life 
with them, you find, as I have heard re- 
marked so often, “I don’t feel as much like 
work as I used to,” and you will wish 
you had not been quite so ambitious, had 
not tried to see how much you could take 
out of yourself. At least, this is the expe- 
rience of—[A Constant Reader. 





THE KEYNOTE. . 
{In reply to Miss Sweetness, March 16.] 
The ladies, one and all, are struggling for a 


vote. 
That’s a state of things we never hope to 
see. 
For when they get the ballot, they'll run us off 
the earth,— 
That's a place where we never want to be. 


If women had the power, they’d rule the wide 
world o’er, 
And the men would never more be free 
For they’d take away our right to do just as 
we liked,— 
That’sa day which we never want to see. 


Give me a home where my wife is queen, 
And gladly I'll foot the bill. 
I = Pa gi night and day for that dear cozy 


If chet “only let me do the voting still. 
REUBEN BYRNES. 





A New Subscriber—I am a new subscrib- 
er to this paper and like to read it. Itisa 
good farm paper and has a good story in it. 
I like the young folks’ department, too. I 
live on a farm in the edge of the great fruit 
belt of southern Illinois, and am a mem- 
ber of the M W A. My camp is 4811. I 
think the order is doing a great work. That 
is right, Jay Kay; you ought to be a pretty 
good farmer and horseback rider. Horse 
riding is healthful and every girl on the 
farm ought to learn to ride. I am anxious 
to see how Steve, the cowboy, comes out. I 
wonder how many of the Tablers went to 
the inauguration. If any of you were there, 
would like to hear from you.—[E. T. L. 





Compensating Good—A Tabler asks the 
reason why the young folks’ Table leads the 
old folks’. I suppose it is because the old 
folks are—too many of them—mothers-in- 
law, and have risen to a question of per- 
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Many Advantages 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Ve 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clot 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down col- 
lars are reversible and give fouble service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c.; by mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps 
for sam ple collar or pair cuffs. Name size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston, 

















TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


A Good Deal of Nonsense 


About “ Blood Purifiers’ ” and “ Tonics.’’ 


Every drop of blood, every bone, nerve 
and tissue in the body can be renewed in 
but one way, and this is, from wholesome 
food properly digested. There is no other 
way and the idea that a medicine in itself 
can purify the blood or supply new tissues 
and strong nerves is ridiculous and on a 
par with the folderol that dyspepsia or 
indigestion is a germ disease or that other 
fallacy, that a weak stomach which re- 
fuses to digest food can be made to do so, 
by irritating and inflaming the bowels by 
pills and cathartics. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indiges- 
tion, sour stomach, gas and bloating after 
meals because they furnish the digestive 
principles which weak stomachs lack, and 
unless the deficiency of pepsin and diastase 
is supplied it is useless to attempt to cure 
stomach trouble by the use of “tonics,” 
“pills” and “‘cathartics’” which have abso- 
lutely no digestive power, and their only 
effect is to give a temporary stimulation. 

One grain of the active principle in Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3000 
grains of meat, eggs and similar foods and 
experiments have shown that they will do 
this in a glass bottle at proper tempera- 
ture, but of course are more effective in 
the stomach. 

There is probably no remedy so univer- 
sally used as Stuart’s Tablets because it 
is not only the sick and ailing, but well 
people who use them at every meal to insure 
perfect digestion and assimilation of the 
food. 

People who enjoy fair health take Stu- 
art’s Tablets as regularly as they take their 
meals, because they want to keep well. 
Prevention is always better than cure and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do both; they 
prevent indigestion and they remove it 
where it exists. The regular use of one or 
twa of them after meals will demonstrate 
their merit and efficiency better than any 
other argument. 





This elegant watch, 
with beautiful chain 
and charm complete 
for $1.98. The handsom 
ever offered at the price. SEND 
itto us with your name and 

and chain and charm to you en 
express office and if as represen’ 


est watch and the most beautiful chain 
6 MONEY, cutthisoutand send 
ress and we willsend the watch 
ress, You examine them at the 


pay express agent our speciaS 
introductory price $1.98 and the watch and chain and charm are 
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LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


For Railroad and Commercial Service. Typewriter Course 
Free. Paying Positions Guaranteed. Catalogue free. 
FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOUL, Lebanon, Pa. 





‘WANTED FoR U.S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 2l and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can speak, read 
and write English. Recruits spe cially desired forservice 
in Philippines. For information apply to Recruiting 
Officer, Third’ Ave., 132 Park Ave., 57 East ge 8t., 
New York City ; 363 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥.: 61 North 
at. Middletown, N. Y.; Kingston, N. Y.; 513 3 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y.; 150 Laie St., Elmira, N. Y.; Basiable 
Dallding, 83 Syracuse, N. ; Clarendon Building, Utica, N. 
Y.; Schnirel Building, Geneva, N. ¥.; 26 East Main Kt., 
Rochester, N. ¥.; Pearland Church Sts., Buffalo, of 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia. Pa ; 227 Walnut St., "Harris: 
burg, Pa.; 951 "Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 123 Wyoming 
Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 13944 West 4th St., bee eer eet 
Pa. ; "1116 Eleventh Ave., Altoona, Pa.; 275 Market 8t., 
Newark, N. J.; or 102 West 4th St., Wilmington, Del. 
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vassers f the “ AMERICAN NAGEIOU oa Ltt - 
in the States of Ohio, West V a, Virginia 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


sonal privilege and walked out. Am I hit? 
Sure! We all have a multitude of faults 
that are surest corrected by wise kindness 
rather than by throwing stones that become 
possessed of boomerang spirits. Daughter- 
in-law of to-day, remember you are the 
mother-in-law of to-morrow—to reap. what 
you sow. The new theology believes that 
“whatever is, is right.” If each one did 
his best to make everything. right, that 
would be true, for there is no evil so great 
that its compensating good is not its con- 
sort—unseen perhaps for a time, but un- 
folded to the wise searcher. Good and evil 
are like the twined crystals in a minerai— 
so interwoven that. each requires the other 
to complete its perfection. I wonder if any 
there be who read this department that 
are interested in the study of practical min- 
eralogy? To those living in favorable lo- 
calities it is interesting and profitable.— 
[Page One. 


A Free Country—Alas, Tablers! What is 


this country to be? It is supposed to be 
a free country; at least, this is what is 
claimed. Let us make it a free country, 
then. If this nation did not go to pieces 
when the freedmen were granted represen- 
tation, then there can be no danger in the 
votes of women. They are the equal of 
men in many ways and they are superior 
in some respects. Let us pay them our re- 
spect at the elections. Deutscher Michel 
II, “ein Landfraulein” is wrong; say “ein 
Fraeulein vom Lande.” Correct my mis- 
takes, please.—[Ein Bauer. 





“The Blow Has Been Struck’’—Gentle- 


men, can’t you see the point? We men of 
America are fast becoming unfit to reign 
over ourselves. Mrs Carrie Nation has 
clearly demonstrated the fact, by entering 
the ‘‘temple,” etc. Now who can prophesy 
what will terminate from this bold act? 
Has the blind been leading the blind, un- 
til our government temple is no more a 
fit place to flee for refuge? There is no use 
talking now, for the blow has been struck, 
and women have declared—well—they will 
soon have one or the other, ballot box or 
hatchet, and I am not sure but they will 
get both, if men continue to be cowards.— 
{Uncle. 


Helpful Letters—I liked that letter very 


much, the letter from a young woman mar- 
ried a short time (like myself) and the one 
from a friend telling of ther sewing box 
and how she does. I wish there would be 
more such letters from our friends and 
housewives, young and old. I think we 
married folks could write letters every week 
that would not only be enjoyed, but helpful 
also. A. Tuttle, I think your recipes are 
good and I am going to make your johnny- 
eake. Would like a good recipe for lemon 
pie or cake without eggs. I always lived in 
the city till I married, three years ago. 
Since that time I have_lived in the coun- 
try, three miles from the city. I love the 
country and my home. I Will sign the name 
my husband calls me,—fGirlie. 








Our “Three Classes”—The eastern peo- 


ple eee formed the habit of regarding Ne- 
braska as the land of cowboys, Indians and 
other nameless horrors. But. it has thou- 
sands of well-equipped and fourishing 
colleges, magnificent churches and fine 
dwelling ‘houses, and the society is of the 
best. The people belong to that honest, re- 
fined and _ self-respecting middle _ class, 
which is the mainstay of the nation. You 
know there are three classes in all nations, 
and a witty Frenchman once remarked that 
the Americans were like a glass of their 
own ale,—froth at the top, dregs at the 
bottom, bit clear and sound in the middle. 
{Princess Bertha. 





Asked and Answered—Mrs W. W. D., 
the recipe for sweet cream cheeses appeared 
Nov 10, 1900, and that for putting up meats, 
Aug 25, 1900. Constant Reader, who has 
nice clean furniture, and has moved into 
a house infested with bedbugs, wants to 
know what to do. 

J. F. T., how to preserve citron was given 
in our Oct 13 issue. Write to your con- 


gressman for information about patenting. 


H. A. P. wants te know what manufac- 


turers use to stiffen new table damask. 
Ee 


How to Treat Boarders—Put yourself in | 


the boarders’ place and treat them as you 
would like to be treated. That is my rule 
in: -keeping ‘boarders, and I always found 





it worked well. My place is an unpreten- 
tious farmhouse, not very inviting in its 
surroundings. A party remarked next day 
after coming to our house, “I thought I 
would have you drive me back to the sta- 
tion when I saw your place yesterday, but 
your wife knows how to cook.” He hand- 
ed me $54 for three weeks’ board for him- 
self and two sisters. A lady boarding with 
us had a gentleman friend come to visit 
her. He said, ‘‘Will you take me to my 
boarding place this afternoon? The ladies 
want to see it.”” When I got ready to come 
home, he said, ‘“‘“How much do I owe you?” 
“Not anything,” was my reply. “I have 
had a good time and will be offended if 
you insist on my taking any pay.” The 
next year he wrote me, “Can you accom- 
modate a few friends and myself a few 
weeks?” He was manager of a large de- 
partment store in the city. More than one- 
half my boarders for the last six or seven 
years are from that store. I tell you, it 
pays to treat other people as you would 
like to be treated. If some people are not 
as agreeable as others, do not let them 
know it. Use all alike. If you do not want 
them again, when they write you make 
some excuse.—[Etherington Farm. 





Teach every man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him that states of native strength 
possess’d, 
Though very poor, may still be very bless’d. 
[Goldsmith. 





“There are friencs who will stand by you 
till the last dollar. Your dollar, not theirs.” 


DO YOU FEEL LIKE THIS? 


Pen Picture for Women. 








“IT am so nervous, there is not @ 
well inch in my whole body. I am so 
weak at my stomach and have indi- 
gestion horribly, and palpitation of 
the heart, and 1 am losing flesh. This 
headache and backache nearly kills 
me, and yesterday I nearly had hyster- 
ics ; there is a weight in the lower part 
of my bowels bearing down all the 
time, and pains in my groins and 
thighs; I cannot sleep, walk, or sit, 
and I believe I am diseased all over { 
no one ever suffered as I do.” 

This is a description of thousands of 
cases which come to Mrs. Pinkham’s 
attention daily. An inflamed and ul- 
cerated condition of the neck of the 
womb can produce all of these symp. 





MRS. Jou Wikiuaws. 


toms, and no weman should allow 
herself to reach such a perceees of 


misery when there is absolutely no 
need of it. The.subject of our por- 
trait in this sketch, Mrs. Williams of 
Englishtown, N.J., has been entirely 
cured ¥ such illness. and misery. by 
Lydia -E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

und, and the guiding advice of Mrs. 
Pinjcham of Lynn, Mass. 

'o other medicine has such a record 
for absolute cures, and no other medi- 
cine is “ just.as ” ‘Women who 
want a cure should insist upon getting 
Lydia E.. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

d when they ask for it.at a store. 
Aaywey, write.a letter to Mrs. Pink- 
ham at Lynn, Mass., and tell her all 
your trowbles. Her advice is free ‘ 
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JM ACBETH S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully- made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and getthe utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “ pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 


be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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expense and we refund your 
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"99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
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“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by BisHor Jonny m. Vrncen, D. D., Chan- 
celior of Rastenes University, Itis.a book of Bible 
Stories suck as a mother tellsher children. The ve 

na s the book. Free sent to alt 
a, this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City, 
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A $3000" STOCK BOOK FREE 


=] We will mail you a copy Free, | 8@ POSTAGE PREPAID, 
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have fed * cattle and I saa 
onal Stock Food’’ is harmless even if taken into the human system.“@ 


WE REFER YOU TO THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER AS TO THE MERITS OF OUR BOOK OR FOOD. 


THE GREAT MILK PRODUCER. 


; Cuarsaucay, New Yorx. 
International Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
GentTLemeEn:—After a three months test on my cows I find that your “International Stock Food’’ is all © 
you Claim for it and even more. It is a great milk producer. Please ship me the enclosed order at once. 
Very truly yours, H. B. SMITH. 
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$ DIGGER 


(Patent applied for.) 





Guaranteed to do as good work in the same field as any four horse elevator digger on the market, price 
one-half, draft one-half, cost per year for repairs one-fifth. Guaranteed to dig as clean as a man can with 
fork. Will make digging potatoes as easy, simple and inexpensive as cutting grass. 

Would such a digger please you? Will you buy such a digger? ° 

We take all the risk; unsatisfactory work in your field means no sale. Every farmer who grows five 
acres or more of potatoes is interested. We wish to hear from all such. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 


Please mention rats number. 


JONES HE PAYS THE FREICHT.. 
JONES OF BINCHAMTON. N. Y. 
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Corn Planters, Cultivators, - 

Engines, 3to % horse, mounted or stationary, etc. 
THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 
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